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Editoricds 


WHAT  AND  IF  The  entire  doctrine  of  sin  has  never  here- 
A  CHRISTIAN  tofore  had  an  adequate  treatment  in 
WOULD  SIN?  published  theologies  and  much  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  truth  is  traceable  to  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  failure.  The  doctrine  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
has  had  even  greater  neglect.  The  plain  fact  that  sin  is  always 
sinful  regardless  of  who  commits  it  (indeed,  a  Christian 
sins  against  greater  light  than  does  the  unsaved)  and  the  fact 
that  the  only  cure  for  sin  in  any  instance  is  through  the 
blood  of  Christ  have  actually  led  to  the  supposition  that  there 
is  nothing  outstanding  in  the  doctrine  of  sin  as  related  to 
Christians. 

When  attempting  an  analysis  of  this  specific  doctrine  all 
the  same,  the  most  distinctive  and  determining  thing  to 
be  found  in  the  doctrine — something  which  is  too  often  com¬ 
pletely  overlooked — is  that  which  of  necessity  characterizes 
it  more  than  anything  else,  namely,  that  the  Christian  is 
forgiven  all  sin — past,  present,  and  future  the  moment  he  is 
saved.  Since  this  truth  is  so  misunderstood  because  unrec¬ 
ognized,  it  is  well  to  let  the  Scriptures  speak  for  themselves 
on  such  an  important  theme :  “having  forgiven  you  all 
trespasses’*  (Col.  2:13) ;  “God  for  Christ’s  sake  hath  forgiven 
you”  (Eph.  4 :32) ;  “There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation 
to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Rom.  8:1);  “Therefore 
being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God”  (that  is, 
we  are  on  a  peace  footing  with  God — Rom.  6:1);  “He  that 
believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned”  (John  3 :18) ;  “and  shall 
not  come  into  condemnation”  (John  5:24);  “Who  shall  lay 
anything  to  the  charge  of  God’s  elect?  It  is  God  that  justi- 
fieth”  (Rom.  8:33). 

While  much  might  be  said  respecting  each  of  the  above 
passages,  it  is  obvious  how  they  teach  that  for  the  believer 
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the  sin  question,  as  respects  its  condemning  power,  is  settled 
forever.  All  this  is  not  only  taught  in  the  Scriptures  but  is 
necessarily  true;  for  the  child  of  God,  one  truly  saved,  is 
always  prepared  for  his  entrance  into  glory  from  the 
moment  he  is  saved,  and  no  sin  can  rest  upon  him  there. 

The  Christian  who  has  comprehended  the  truth  con¬ 
cerning  himself  can  say  with  the  great  Apostle:  “giving 
thanks  unto  the  Father,  which  hath  made  us  meet  to  be 
partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light“  (Col. 
1:12).  Without  fail,  however,  someone  will  inquire  “But  is 
not  the  Christian  told  in  Matthew  6:12  to  ask  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins?“  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Christian  is  not  told  to  ask  for  what  he  already  has. 
The  so-called  Lord's  Prayer  from  which  this  question  arises 
is  a  kingdom  prayer.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  almost 
every  phase  of  the  prayer,  and  none  more  than  the  words 
“Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven."  It  should  be  observed  that  the  one  petition  of  the 
prayer  which  Christ  took  up  for  added  comment  has  to  do 
with  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Christ  said:  “For  if  ye  forgive 
men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive 
you:  but  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will 
your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses"  (Matt.  6:14-15).  This 
relationship  between  God  and  man  is  far  removed  indeed 
from  the  words  addressed  to  the  believer  in  Ephesians  4:32: 
“forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath 
forgiven  you  all  trespasses." 

Again,  another  great  misunderstanding  prevails  at  this 
point  when  the  distinction  is  not  observed  between  salvation 
and  fellowship.  For  long  the  Arminian  rationalistic  notion 
has  influenced  people,  which  contends  that  sin  which  Christ 
has  borne  on  the  cross  can  unsave  a  Christian.  Yet  is  not 
the  issue  raised  by  the  passage  in  1  John  1  one  of  fellowship 
with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ:  “And 
these  things  [about  fellowship]  write  we  unto  you,  that  your 
joy  may  be  full"  (vs.  4)  ?  “If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship 
with  him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the 
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truth”  (vs.  6).  ”But  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the 
light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin”  (or,  better, 
goes  on  cleansing  us  from  sin — ^vs.  7).  One  not  prejudiced 
could  hardly  miss  the  truth  in  this  context  where  the  issue 
is  fellowship  with  God  and  His  Son  rather  than  a  salvation 
to  be  maintained. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  majority  of  Christians  do  not 
know  experimentally  what  it  means  to  have  fellowship  with 
God  and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Nevertheless,  fellowship  with 
His  redeemed  ones  is  evidently  that  which  God  desires  and 
prizes  above  all  else.  Walking  “in  the  light”  (vs.  7)  which 
results  in  fellowship  is  not,  as  many  have  supposed,  a 
matter  of  sinless  perfection.  It  is  immediate  adjustment  of 
the  heart  and  life  to  whatever  God,  who  is  the  light,  has 
revealed.  It  is  true  too  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  His 
Son,  goes  on  cleansing — not  to  maintain  salvation  but  instead 
to  make  fellowship  possible.  If  to  walk  in  the  light  as  He  is 
in  the  light  means  sinless  perfection  then  there  is  no  need 
of  the  cleansing  blood;  but  it  is  needed  that  the  fellowship 
may  be  unhindered.  Fellowship  with  God  is  the  normal  and 
constant  experience  of  the  one  who  walks  in  the  light  and  the 
evidence  of  fellowship  is  a  fullness  of  joy  (vs.  4). 

The  Christian,  then,  is  forgiven  all  sin  as  a  part  of  his 
salvation,  and  a  most  vital  part  of  that  salvation  is  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  Father  and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Sin  in  the 
Christian  hinders  fellowship  and  so  God  promises  to  forgive 
the  sin  and  cleanse  on  certain  terms,  those  of  confession  of 
all  sin  to  Him  (vs.  9).  That  the  Christian  is  forgiven  all  sin 
when  he  is  saved  does  not  encourage  one  to  sin,  any  more 
than  the  fact  that  he  is  eternally  safe  and  saved  in  Christ 
encourages  one  to  sin.  When  these  truths  are  rightly  compre¬ 
hended,  they  become  the  greatest  safeguards  against  sinning. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
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HISTORY  To  all  who  may  care  to  heed  it  the  voice  of  his- 
TEACHES  tory  speaks,  each  time  with  an  important  fact 
worth  remembering  from  past  human  expe¬ 
rience.  Out  of  ancient  church  times,  for  instance,  history 
will  read  a  lesson  about  man’s  nature  and  how  to  win  the 
masses  for  Christ.  Back  in  the  fourth  century  there  lived 
a  famous  monk  whose  name  was  Antony.  Contemporary 
with  him  was  the  better  known  defender  of  the  faith  Ath¬ 
anasius  the  theologian,  while  a  bit  later  there  arose  a 
gifted  preacher  by  the  name  of  Chrysostom.  What  of  the 
different  streams  of  influence  which  these  men  set  in  motion, 
each  in  his  own  sphere  of  activity? 

“Bright  and  cheerful  in  the  midst  of  his  perpetual  rigors, 
meek  and  modest  while  beset  with  flattering  admirations, 
Antony  held  that  kind  of  sway  over  many  hearts  which  none 
but  the  ascetic  gains.  It  is  only  an  Elijah,  renouncing  all 
earthly  relationships,  that  can  at  some  supreme  crises  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  children  to  the  fathers.  It  is  only  a  John 
the  Baptist,  living  outside  the  world,  that  can  get  the  world’s 
attention  at  certain  times  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  the  special 
visitation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Antony  passed  his  century-mark 
and  died  in  365,  when  the  Christian  world  was  divided 
between  Catholic  [i.e,  orthodox [  and  Arian  [i.e.,  Unitarian 
teaching].  Whether  it  was  reasonable  or  no,  the  life  of 
Antony  held  masses  of  men  to  the  Catholic  side  whom  the 
argument  of  Athanasius  could  never  reach.  Man  is  a  ra¬ 
tional  being,  but  most  men  are  not  reasoners.  Logic  wearies 
them.  Self-sacrifice  fascinates  them.”‘ 

The  same  historian  proceeds  then  to  his  conclusion:  “An 
Antony  leaving  wealth  for  voluntary  hardness  could  do  more 
than  an  Athanasius  or  a  Chrysostom  to  win  *the  masses’ 
to  Jesus  Christ  today.”  And  how  right  he  is!  The  world 
easily  scoffs  at  doctrine  whether  or  not  it  be  correct,  yet 
hesitates  to  do  the  same  with  a  case  of  self-denial,  selfish¬ 
ness  being  as  common  a  plague  as  it  is.  Perhaps  the  sacri- 

’Lucius  Waterman,  The  Post- Apostolic  Age  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1900),  pp.  439-40. 
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ficial  man  will  be  called  fanatic.  Nevertheless  his  example 
will  hardly  be  forgotten. — What  have  we  laid  aside  for 
Christ  and  the  gospel? 


^  ^  ^ 

FAMINE  “It  cannot  be  denied,”  to  give  the  opinion  of  a 
FOREVER  newspaper  and  so  perhaps  an  unbiased  observer, 
“that  the  Scriptures  are  unread  by  the  great 
masses  of  the  people.  And  as  the  masses  are  no  longer 
illiterate,  but  expensively  sent  to  school,  the  inference  must 
be  either  that  what  they  learn  there  does  not  foster  a  taste 
for  the  Bible,  or  that  secular  distractions  are  too  strong 
afterwards.”  Admittedly  this  is  the  situation  in  Protestant 
lands.  As  for  Romanist  countries  a  pastor  in  such  a  country 
as  France  reports:  “Four  years  ago  a  man  of  70  was  con¬ 
verted,  but  he  told  me  that  he  had  never  seen  a  Bible. 
Millions  could  speak  like  that  in  France.  In  my  country 
three-quarters  of  the  people  know  nothing  of  the  Bible.” 

The  Old  Testament  itself  foretells  a  day  like  the  present, 
when  something  worse  even  than  lack  of  food  stalks  through 
the  earth,  bringing  to  civilized  and  uncivilized  equally  a 
deficiency  which  may  kill  forever.  “Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land,  not 
a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the 
words  of  the  Lord;  and  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  from  the  north  even  to  the  east,  they  shall  run  to  and 
fro  to  seek  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it.  In  that 
day  shall  the  fair  virgins  and  young  men  faint  for  thirst. .  .  .” 
(Amos  8:11  if.). 

It  would  be  dreadful  enough  for  a  famine  to  devastate 
some  country — whether  physical  or  spiritual  lack.  But  what 
makes  the  modern  picture  so  hopeless  is  the  fact  that  an 
inward  emptiness  characterizes  the  many  without  them 
knowing  what  is  wrong.  How  can  the  scarcity  be  relieved 
when  its  symptoms  in  a  carelessness  about  time  and  eternity 
fail  to  be  recognized?  Ministers  themselves  often  fail  to  see 
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the  shriveled  condition  of  the  soul.  Consequently  they  are 
content  with  something  less  or  other  than  a  Bible-centered, 
Christ-exalting  testimony.  Theirs  may  be  a  stand  for  reform 
and  patriotism,  good  government,  culture,  morality  and  the 
like.  Still  it  fails  to  relieve  the  stark  necessity  of  barren 
hearts,  caused  by  the  fact  that  Christ  is  absent  from  human 
lives.  Men  and  women,  young  and  old  need  the  Bread  of 
Life  which  only  Christ  affords.  Said  He,  “I  am  the  bread  of 
life:  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger;  and  he  that 
believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst’V  (John  6:35). 

John  Henry  Bennetch 
^  ^  ^ 

FORTH-  The  next  issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  include  a 
COMING  contribution  by  President  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
entitled  “Populating  the  Third  Heaven.”  With  the 
next  issue,  too.  Dr.  Rene  Pache  concludes  his  series  on  ecu¬ 
menicity.  All  four  parts  of  the  series  have  now  been  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  by  Dallas  Seminary.  This  booklet  may  be 
obtained  from  the  distributor,  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellow¬ 
ship,  1444  North  Astor,  Chicago  10,  at  the  nominal  cost  of 
one  dollar  (paper-bound).  Anyone  caring  for  a  copy  of  the 
addresses  in  the  French  original  may  procure  them  from 
La  Faculte  Libre  de  Theologie  Protestante  d’ Aix-en-Provence, 
Avenue  Jules-Ferry,  Aix-en-Provence  (Bouches-du-Rhine), 
France  (250  fr.,  paper-bound).  For  more  information  about 
the  original,  address  Rev.  G.  Barnhouse,  1700  Spruce  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Recent  articles  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  by  Professor  Merrill 
F.  Unger,  including  “The  Uniqueness  of  the  Old  Testament,” 
“The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament”  and  (one  for  the 
current  issue)  “The  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,”  may  be 
obtained  in  book  form  shortly.  Zondervan  Publishing  House 
is  publishing  this  material  and  more  like  it  under  the  title 
“A  Student's  Guide  to  the  Old  Testament.”  Dr.  Unger’s 
manuscript,  incidentally,  was  honored  by  the  publishers 
when  they  awarded  to  it  the  first  prize  in  their  recent  contest 
for  the  writing  of  Christian  textbooks. 
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AMILLENNIAL  ESCHATOLOGY 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  October-December  Number,  1950) 

While  amillennialism  has  its  influence  in  all  areas  of 
theology,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  affect  eschatology  more 
than  any  other.  As  a  form  of  denial  of  a  future  millennial 
kingdom  on  earth,  it  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  premil- 
lennial  eschatology. 

In  previous  discussion  of  amillennialism,  it  has  been 
brought  out  that  amillennialism  is  by  no  means  a  unified 
theology,  including  within  its  bounds  such  diverse  systems 
as  modern  liberal  theology,  Roman  Catholic  theology,  and 
conservative  Reformed  theology.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  generalize  on  amillennial  eschatology  without  dividing 
it  into  these  major  divisions.  Aside  from  various  small  sects 
who  include  within  their  tenets  the  premillennial  concept, 
premillennialism  for  the  most  part  presents  a  united  front 
on  eschatology  in  all  major  areas.  Amillennialism,  however, 
disagrees  within  itself  on  major  issues. 

MODERN  LIBERAL  ESCHATOLOGY 

Modern  liberal  eschatology  almost  without  exception 
follows  the  amillennial  idea.  Modern  liberalism  usually  dis¬ 
regards  postmillennialism,  or  the  idea  of  a  golden  age  of 
righteousness  on  earth,  as  well  as  premillennialism  which 
advances  such  an  age  after  the  second  advent.  For  them, 
all  promises  of  ultimate  righteousness  are  relegated  to  the 
life  after  death. 

Homrighausen  has  called  the  idea  of  a  millennium  on 
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earth  “a  lot  of  sentimental  heavenism/”  He  goes  on  to 
denounce  both  millennial  otherworldliness  and  the  idea 
that  this  world  is  heaven  as  well:  **Millennialists  are  right 
in  their  basic  discoveries  that  this  world  is  fragmentary  and 
needs  re-creation.  They  are  right  in  their  insistence  that  this 
is  an  ‘end*  world ;  things  here  come  to  an  end  and  have  a  limit. 
They  are  right  in  their  insistence  upon  the  other  world,  and 
in  their  emphasis  upon  the  pull  of  God’s  power  of  resur¬ 
rection.  But  their  abnormal  interest  in  the  other  world,  their 
reading  of  eschatology  in  mathematical  terms  of  time,  their 
otherworldliness  and  consequent  passivity  as  regards  this 
world,  is  wrong.  But  Christians  need  to  be  saved,  too,  from 
that  modern  dynamic  materialism  which  romantically  senti¬ 
mentalizes  this  world  into  the  ultimate.  This  identifies  the 
time  world  with  the  eternal  world.  This  paganism  is  a  hybrid 
attempt  on  the  part  of  man  to  make  the  creature  into  the 
creator.  In  Christian  circles  it  makes  the  Kingdom  of  God 
a  blueprint  for  a  world  order.  We  admire  this  vehement 
realism,  but  we  absolutely  reject  its  presumptions  that  this 
world  is  a  self-contained  and  a  divine  heaven.  We  live  on 
earth!  One  world  at  a  time.’”  In  other  words,  there  will  be 
no  millennium  of  righteousness  on  earth  either  before  or 
after  the  second  advent. 

In  modern  liberalism,  there  remains  a  form  of  postmil- 
lennialism  which  believes  that  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
world  is  advancing  and  will  be  ultimately  triumphant.  In 
one  sense  this  can  be  regarded  as  amillennial  in  that  it  denies 
any  real  fulfillment  to  millennial  promises.  It  is  dyed  in 
bright  hues  of  optimism  and  visionary  idealism.  Its  doctrinal 
background  is  postmillennialism  rather  than  amillennialism 
even  though  amillennialism  often  has  an  optimistic  note  as 
well.  In  modern  liberal  eschatology,  the  idea  of  progress  and 
improvement  is  treated  with  some  skepticism  even  as  it  is  in 
modern  philosophy.  The  trend  is  that  indicated  by  Homrig- 
hausen — “one  world  at  a  time.” 

’Elmer  G.  Homrighausen,  “One  World  at  a  Time,”  Contemporary  Re¬ 
ligious  Thought,  Thomas  S.  Kepler,  editor,  p.  372. 

*Loc.  cit. 
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In  modern  liberal  amillennialism  there  is  much  more 
than  mere  denial  of  a  millennium.  The  same  spiritualizing 
tendency  manifest  in  the  interpretation  of  millennial  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Bible  is  applied  to  most  other  aspects  of  escha¬ 
tology.  In  particular  the  ideas  of  resurrection  and  of  final 
judgment  are  relegated  to  the  realm  of  obsolete  ideas. 

Typical  of  modem  liberal  approaches  to  the  doctrine  of 
resurrection  is  that  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  Presenting  the 
idea  that  the  phrase  in  the  Apostles’  Creed,  'T  believe  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the 
life  everlasting/’  is  the  genius  of  the  Christian  faith,  in 
particular  that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  states,  “The  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  can  of 
course  not  be  literally  true.”*  Niebuhr  goes  on  to  refer  to 
the  “myth  of  the  resurrection.”*  His  definition  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body  is  reduced  to  “the  idea  of  social  ful¬ 
fillment.”'  That  is,  man  will  have  a  life  after  death  as  an 
individual,  but  without  necessarily  a  bodily  resurrection. 
The  key  to  his  interpretation  is  that  he  does  not  take  literally 
the  prophecies  of  Scripture  regarding  resurrection. 

Modern  liberal  amillennialism  also  denies  a  literal  judg¬ 
ment  for  sin.  If  there  is  no  literal  resurrection,  how  can  there 
be  literal  judgment  for  sin?  Nevin  C.  Harner  writes:  “Many 
people  probably  don’t  think  any  longer  of  a  heaven  of  golden 
streets  and  pearly  gates  up  above  the  sky,  or  a  hell  of  fire 
and  brimstone  down  below  the  earth.  For  one  thing,  now 
that  we  know  our  earth  is  a  planet  spinning  around  on  its 
axis,  there  is  no  longer  any  ‘up’  or  ‘down.’  Furthermore, 
such  a  heaven  is  designed  to  please  bodies,  and  such  a  hell 
is  made  to  punish  bodies.  But  if  in  the  future  life  we  don’t 
have  bodies,  or  at  least  bodies  like  the  ones  we  now  live  in, 
there  will  be  little  satisfaction  in  golden  streets  and  little 
point  in  endless  fire.  You  can’t  very  well  burn  a  spirit.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  picturing  the  life  beyond  in 

’Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Beyond  Tragedy,  as  reprinted  in  Contemporary  Re¬ 
ligious  Thought,  Thomas  S.  Kepler,  editor,  p.  373. 

*Ibid.,  p.  380. 
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spiritual  terms,  rather  than  in  bodily  terms.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  there  will  be  no  judgment,  and  no  rewards  or 
punishments  awaiting  us.  Indeed,  we  are  being  judged  all 
the  while,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  can  be  seen 
even  now.  Every  day  is  Judgment  Day.”*  In  other  words, 
Harner  believes  there  will  be  no  future  judgment  and  no 
future  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  principle  of  spiritualiz¬ 
ing  Scripture  is  carried  by  the  modern  liberal  to  its  ultimate 
extreme  unencumbered  with  any  idea  of  inspiration  of 
Scripture  and  need  for  literal  interpretation.  Such  is  the 
legacy  of  spiritualization  and  unbelief  as  they  combine  in 
modern  liberal  amillennialism. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ESCHATOLOGY 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  discussion  to  treat  the 
large  area  involved  in  Roman  Catholic  eschatology.  The 
objections  of  Protestant  theology  to  Roman  eschatology  have 
been  the  subject  of  voluminous  writings  ever  since  the 
Reformation.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  Roman 
eschatology  tends  to  take  Scripture  more  literally  than 
modern  liberal  amillennialism.  A  vivid  doctrine  of  judgment 
for  sin  after  death,  of  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  ultimate 
bliss  for  the  saints  are  central  aspects.  Protestant  objection 
has  been  principally  to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  with  all  its 
kindred  teachings  and  to  the  denial  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
work  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  making  unnecessary  any  purga¬ 
tory  or  any  human  works  whatever  to  qualify  the  believer 
in  Christ  for  immediate  possession  of  salvation,  and  security, 
and  immediate  entrance  into  heaven  upon  death.  As  in 
modern  liberal  amillennialism,  however,  Roman  theology 
would  be  impossible  if  a  literal  method  of  interpretation  of 
Scripture  was  followed.  Roman  theology  concurs  with  amil¬ 
lennialism  in  denying  any  future  kingdom  of  righteousness 
on  earth  after  the  second  advent,  and  in  its  essential  method 
follows  the  same  type  of  spiritualization  as  modern  liberalism. 


'Nevin  C.  Harner,  /  Believe,  p.  83. 
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REFORMED  ESCHATOLOGY 

Many  of  the  excesses  in  eschatology  which  characterize 
modern  liberalism  and  Roman  Catholicism  are  not  found 
in  Reformed  eschatology.  Reformed  eschatology  for  the  most 
part  intends  to  honor  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God 
and  accepts  the  central  doctrines  of  the  bodily  resurrection 
of  all  men,  a  final  judgment  before  God,  and  an  eternal  state 
of  bliss  or  punishment.  Reformed  eschatology  has  been  pre¬ 
dominantly  amillennial.  Most  if  not  all  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  were  amillennial  in  their  eschatology, 
following  the  teachings  of  Augustine. 

The  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ 
has  some  similarity  to  the  premillennial  view.  Both  believe 
that  the  second  advent  will  be  the  personal  and  bodily  return 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  earth.  Both  deny  spiritualization  of  the 
second  advent  such  as  characterizes  the  liberal  school  of 
theology.  Both  believe  that  the  second  advent  as  taught 
in  the  Scriptures  must  be  interpreted  literally.  Their  dis¬ 
agreement  lies  in  the  interpretation  of  events  which  precede 
and  follow  the  second  advent.  Reformed  theologians  who 
follow  the  amillennial  interpretation  usually  minimize  and 
spiritualize  the  time  of  tribulation  preceding  the  second 
advent,  particularly  in  such  passages  as  Revelation  6-19. 
Amillenarians  often  find  the  tribulation  being  fulfilled  in 
contemporary  events,  and  interpret  Revelation  6-19  as 
history.  While  interpreting  the  second  advent  literally,  they 
spiritualize  the  tribulation.  Likewise  there  is  difference  in 
viewpoint  on  the  significance  of  the  second  advent  itself. 
The  amillenarian  holds  that  it  is  the  event  beginning  the 
eternal  state  while  the  premillenarian  holds  it  begins  the 
millennial  kingdom  on  earth. 

Greater  divergence  exists  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
final  judgments.  It  is  characteristic  of  both  the  postmil- 
lennial  and  amillennial  interpretations  to  merge  all  the 
Scriptural  judgments  connected  with  the  second  advent  into 
one  general  judgment.  The  premillenarian  separates  many 
of  these  judgments  both  as  to  time  and  subjects.  Amil- 
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lenarians  group  together  the  judgment  of  the  nations  (Mt. 
25:31-46),  the  judgment  of  the  church  (2  Cor.  5:9-11),  the 
judgment  of  Israel  (Ezek.  20:33-38),  the  judgment  of  the 
martyrs  (Rev.  20:4-6),  the  judgment  of  the  wicked  dead 
(Rev.  20:11-15),  and  the  judgment  of  the  angels  (2  Pet.  2:4; 
Rev.  20:10).  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion 
to  refute  the  amillennial  position  on  the  judgments  nor  to 
sustain  the  premillennial,  but  the  wide  divergence  of  the 
two  viewpoints  is  evident. 

Of  major  importance  in  arriving  at  the  respective  doc¬ 
trines  characterizing  the  amillennial  and  premillennial  concept 
of  the  judgments  is  the  determining  factor  of  spiritualizing 
versus  literal  interpretation.  The  amillenarian  can  deal  lightly 
with  the  various  Scripture  passages  involved,  and  with  no 
attempt  to  explain  them  literally.  The  difference  in  character 
between  the  church  being  judged  in  heaven  and  the  living 
nations  being  judged  on  earth  as  in  Matthew  25  is  glossed 
over  and  made  the  same  event,  even  though  there  is  no 
mention  whatever  of  either  the  church  or  of  resurrection 
in  Matthew  25.  The  judgment  of  martyrs  before  the  millen¬ 
nium  and  the  judgment  of  the  wicked  dead  after  the  millen¬ 
nium  as  outlined  in  Revelation  20  is  brought  together  by  the 
expedient  of  denying  the  existence  of  the  millennium  after 
the  second  advent. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  amillennial  viewpoint  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  spiritualizing  and  literal  interpretation.  While  they 
believe  in  a  literal  second  advent  and  a  literal  judgment  of 
all  men,  they  do  not  apply  the  form  of  literal  interpretation 
to  the  details  of  the  many  passages  involved.  It  is  because 
the  premillenarians  insist  on  literal  interpretation  of  the 
details  as  well  as  the  event  that  they  find  the  various  judg¬ 
ments  differing  as  to  time,  place,  and  subjects. 

The  extent  of  spiritualization  being  used  by  amillenarians 
in  eschatology  is  highly  significant,  as  has  been  noted  in 
previous  discussions.  The  spiritualizing  principle  has  been 
excluded  so  far  as  robbing  eschatology  of  any  specific  events 
such  as  the  second  advent  or  a  literal  resurrection  of  the 
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dead.  On  the  other  hand  the  spiritualizing  method  has  been 
used  whenever  the  literal  method  would  lead  to  the  premil- 
lennial  viewpoint.  It  is  precisely  on  the  points  at  issue 
between  them  that  the  spiritualizing  method  is  used  by  the 
amillenarians.  The  premillennial  interpretation  is  thus  waved 
aside  as  inadequate,  confused,  or  contradictory  not  by  sound 
exegetical  methods  but  by  denial  that  the  passages  in  ques¬ 
tion  mean  what  they  seem  to  mean  if  taken  literally.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  controversy  between  the  millennial 
views  often  has  more  sound  and  fury  than  facts,  and  in 
the  minds  of  many  scholars  the  matter  is  settled  before  it 
is  fairly  examined. 

Even  Louis  Berkhof  who  is  notably  lucid  and  factual  in 
his  treatment  of  theological  disputes  writes  concerning 
premillennialism :  “In  reading  their  description  of  God's 
dealings  with  men  one  is  lost  in  a  bewildering  maze  of 
covenants  and  dispensations,  without  an  Ariadne  thread  to 
give  safe  guidance.  Their  divisive  tendency  also  reveals  itself 
in  their  eschatological  program.  There  will  be  two  second 
comings,  two  or  three  (if  not  four)  resurrections,  and  also 
three  judgments.  Moreover,  there  will  also  be  two  peoples 
of  God,  which  according  to  some  will  be  eternally  separate, 
Israel  dwelling  on  earth,  and  the  Church  in  heaven.”' 

We  can  hardly  expect  those  who  admittedly  are  be¬ 
wildered  and  confused  to  be  able  to  debate  the  issues,  though 
Berkhof  does  much  better  than  most  amillenarians.  The 
attitude  of  Berkhof,  however,  is  significant.  To  him  it  is 
transparent  that  any  doctrine  other  than  the  amillennial 
interpretation  is  simply  impossible.  But  should  amillennialism 
be  taken  for  granted?  Why  should  there  not  be  three  or 
four  resurrections  instead  of  one?  What  is  wrong  with  there 
being  two  peoples  on  earth?  Why  on  the  face  of  it  should 
we  dispute  the  distinction  between  the  rapture  and  the 
second  coming?  The  answer  is  simply  that  it  contradicts 
amillennialism,  but  it  does  not  contradict  the  Bible  literally 
interpreted.  Certainly  if  one  is  to  reject  a  doctrine  because  it 


'Louis  Berkhof,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  710. 
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is  complicated,  no  theologian  could  for  a  moment  accept 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  debate  the  fine  points  of  the 
relation  of  the  two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  the  eternal  state,  ho>vever,  is  for  the 
most  part  one  of  agreement  rather  than  disagreement.  Those 
who  distinguish  the  program  of  God  for  Israel  and  the 
church  find  them  fulfilled  in  the  eternal  state  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  spheres  of  the  new  earth  and  the  new  heavens.  While 
this  is  rejected  by  the  amillenarians  who  merge  all  the 
saints  of  all  ages  into  one  mass  of  redeemed  humanity,  it 
is  not  of  the  same  importance  theologically  as  other  points  of 
divergence.  Reformed  amillenarians  and  premillenarians 
unite  on  the  important  point  of  a  literal  eternity,  in  which 
both  heaven  and  hell  will  be  peopled. 

The  millennial  controversy  can  only  be  dissolved  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  details  of  premillennialism.  The  amil- 
liennial  contention  is,  in  brief,  that  premillenarians  do  not 
have  a  case,  that  their  interpretations  are  confused,  contra¬ 
dictory,  and  impossible.  The  answer  to  these  charges  has,  of 
course,  already  been  made  in  the  abundant  premillennial  lit¬ 
erature  available  today.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  discussion 
which  will  follow,  however,  to  take  up  the  mainsprings  of  the 
premillennial  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  to  establish  the 
important  and  determining  interpretations  of  Scripture 
which  underlie  premillennialism  as  a  system  of  theology. 
Amillennialism  has  failed  to  present  any  unified  system  of 
theology  or  eschatology.  Within  its  ranks,  consistent  with  its 
main  principles,  are  the  widest  divergences  on  every  impor¬ 
tant  doctrine.  The  purpose  of  the  further  discussion  of  pre¬ 
millennialism  is  to  show  that  a  consistent  premillennialism 
can  be  erected  with  principles  embedded  in  its  system  of  in¬ 
terpretation.  These  at  once  are  determining  and  corrective 
so  that  a  premillenarian  is  always  properly  a  conservative 
and  Protestant  theologian.  The  issues  raised  briefly  in  the 
survey  of  amillennial  theology  which  is  here  concluded  will 
be  considered  again  seriatim  as  they  come  in  conflict  with 
tenets  of  premillennialism. 


Department  of 

Semitics  and  Old  Testament 


THE  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

The  Old  Testament,  being  an  ancient  document  some  parts 
of  which  were  written  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  B.C., 
naturally  underwent  a  long  process  of  development  before  it 
attained  its  present  form.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  moderns,  to 
whom  writing  is  such  a  simple  process,  to  understand  this. 
But  writing  in  the  ancient  world  was  far  from  the  simple 
thing  it  is  now.  Not  only  were  writing  materials  and  imple¬ 
ments  woefully  inadequate  from  our  modern  point  of  view, 
but  many  baffling  difficulties  existed  of  which  the  ancients 
were  not  even  aware.  That  which  to  us  seems  so  obvious — 
the  necessity  of  separating  letters  into  words,  sentences,  para¬ 
graphs,  and  chapters  for  the  sake  of  clarity — dawned  upon 
them  only  gradually. 

Those  who  first  attempted  to  reduce  human  speech  to 
writing  did  not  at  once  perceive  the  chasm  that  separates 
the  spoken  words  from  the  characters  in  which  they  are  sym¬ 
bolized.  They  wrote  as  they  spoke — in  unbroken  succession,  in¬ 
scribing  the  letters  in  closest  proximity  to  each  other  with¬ 
out  separating  them  into  words,  much  less  into  sentences, 
paragraphs  and  chapters.  Ancient  scribes  did  not  at  once 
realize  that  the  writer,  if  he  would  make  himself  clearly 
understood,  had  to  use  some  device  to  compensate  for  the 
natural  modulations  of  voice  and  the  manipulations  of  the 
organs  of  speech  to  which  the  speaker  commonly  resorts. 

Imagine,  then,  an  ancient  text  consisting  of  one  unbroken 
string  of  letters  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  only  consonants. 
Ancient  Old  Testament  texts  employed  only  consonants.  Not 
a  single  vowel  was  indicated  till  centuries  after  Moses,  and 
a  full  system  of  vocalization  was  not  devised  until  600-800 
A.D.  Think,  then,  what  the  task  of  the  reader  and  the  copyist 
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was!  The  men  who  supplied  the  vowelless  jumble  of  letters 
with  vocalization,  separated  them  into  words,  converted  them 
into  readable  sentences,  arranged  them  into  prose  or  verse, 
into  paragraphs  and  larger  divisions,  etc.,  were  the  sopherim 
or  scribes.  The  story  of  their  labors  is  the  history  of  the 
text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  a  thrilling  account  of 
the  providential  preservation  of  the  divine  Oracles,  century 
after  century,  through  the  meticulously  accurate  and  tire¬ 
lessly  active  hand  of  the  ancient  scribe.  The  result  of  their 
painstaking  effort  is  the  Old  Testament  that  we  possess  today. 

I.  THE  LITERARY  VEHICLE  OP  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

Frequently  many  who  are  untrained  in  literary  criticism 
go  to  the  Old  Testament  as  an  inspired  source  of  spiritual 
truth  and  help,  and  drink  of  its  inexhaustible  well  of  refresh¬ 
ment  but  fail  to  see  or  appreciate  its  sublime  worth  from  a 
purely  literary  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
critics  fully  understand  and  highly  evaluate  the  superlative 
excellence  and  sheer  magnificence  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
literature  and  willingly  place  its  grander  passages  above 
anything  penned  by  Homer,  Plato,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or 
mortal  muse,  yet  completely  miss  its  true  greatness  and 
the  source  of  its  universal  appeal  as  the  Word  of  God  to  the 
needy  and  often  unlettered  and  ignorant  heart  of  mankind. 
To  the  spiritually  enlightened  and  instructed  believer  the 
two  aspects — ^the  spiritual  and  the  literary  greatness  of  the 
Bible — ^must  go  hand  in  hand.  A  knowledge  of  the  literary 
vehicle  of  Scripture  must  be  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of 
God,  and  vice  versa. 

The  Langimge  of  the  Old  Testament.  Hebrew  is  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  for  a  very  inconsid¬ 
erable  portion  (Dan.  2:4-7:28;  Ezra  4:8-6:18;  7:12-26;  Jer. 
10:11)  written  in  Aramaic.  Both  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  belong 
to  the  Semitic  or  “Shemitic”  (Gen.  10:22)  group  of  lan¬ 
guages.  The  four  principal  tongues  of  this  family  are  East 
Semitic  (Babylonian-Assyrian),  South  Semitic  (Arabic)  and 
North  and  Northwest  Semitic  (Aramaic  and  Hebrew). 

The  Origin  of  the  Name  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  The 
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language  is  not  referred  to  as  “Hebrew”  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  but  takes  its  name  from  the  people  who  spoke  it.  In 
the  Bible  Abram  is  the  first  person  who  is  called  a  “Hebrew” 
(Gen.  14:13).  Thereafter  his  descendants  through  Isaac 
and  Jacob  are  called  “Hebrews”  (Gen.  40:15;  43:32;  Ex. 
2:11).  The  language  they  spoke  came  to  be  known  as  “He¬ 
brew.”  In  Scripture  it  is  referred  to  descriptively  as  “the 
language  of  Canaan”  (Is.  19:18)  and  “the  Jews*  language’* 
(II  Kings  18:36,28;  Neh.  13:24),  but  never  as  “Hebrew.” 
The  first  documentary  occurrence  of  the  term  referring 
specifically  to  the  language  is  in  the  Prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus 
(132  B.C.). 

The  origin  of  the  name  “Hebrew”  presents  a  tantalizing 
problem,  not  because  there  is  no  explanation  at  all,  but  be¬ 
cause  there  is  as  yet  no  sure  or  certain  explanation  in  the 
light  of  a  number  of  highly  plausible  possibilities.  The  name, 
for  example,  may  be  derived  from  the  prominent  Semitic 
progenitor,  Eber,  the  ancestor  of  Abraham  (Gen.  10:21,22). 
Again,  “Abram,  the  Hebrew”  (Gen.  14:13)  may  be  “Abram, 
the  one  who  crossed  over”  the  Euphrates  River  (Josh. 
24:2,3)  on  his  way  to  Palestine,  when  Abram,  “the  Aramean” 
became  “Abram,  the  Hebrew”  (Gen.  24:4,10;  Dt.  26:5).  Thus 
the  Septuagint  translates  “Abram,  the  Hebrew”  (ha  *lhhri 
from  *ahhar,  “to  cross  over,”  Gen.  14:13)  as  ho  derates,  “the 
one  who  crossed  over.” 

Perhaps  still  more  appealing,  both  archeologically  and 
linguistically,  is  the  widely  discussed  (juestion  whether  or  not 
the  Hahiru  (‘Apiru),  so  prominent  in  the  Nuzian,  Hittite, 
and  Amarna  Documents  of  the  15-14th  centuries  B.C.,  are 
not  to  be  identified,  in  part  at  least,  with  the  Hebrews.  Most 
critics  are  undecided.  Says  Albright,  “Until  the  question  is 
decided,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  a 
Khapiru  origin  would  square  extraordinarily  well  with 
Hebrew  traditional  history  and  would  clear  up  many  details 
which  seem  otherwise  inexplicable.*” 

‘W.  F.  Albright,  From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity  (Baltimore,  1940), 
p.  183. 
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The  Origin  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  (1)  Hebrew  Adopted 
from  a  Canaanite  Dialect.  Hebrew  takes  its  origin  from  the 
old  Phoenician  alphabet,  from  which  all  alphabets  in  current 
use,  Semitic  and  non-Semitic,  have  been  ultimately  derived. 
The  origin  of  this  proto-Semitic  alphabet  is  still  obscure,* 
although  the  earliest  samples  of  this  rude  script,  discovered 
by  the  famous  archeologist  Sir  Flinders  Petrie  at  Serabit  el 
Khadem  in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  in  1904-1905,  push  alpha¬ 
betic  writing  back  before  the  time  of  Moses  and  have  recently 
been  more  precisely  dated  in  the  “early  fifteenth  century 
B.C.*^  by  Albright.* 

It  is  of  singular  significance,  moreover,  that  this  early 
“Sinai  Hebrew  Script,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was 
found  in  the  very  region  where  Moses  was  told  to  write  (Ex. 
17:8-14). 

But  old  Hebrew  goes  back  before  the  time  of  Moses  and 
the  Egsrptian  sojourn  to  the  patriarchal  age,  and  the  vexing 
question  is  often  asked:  Did  Abraham  find  the  Hebrew 
language  in  Palestine  or  did  he  bring  it  with  him  from 
Haran?  The  Hebrew  patriarchs  presumably  spoke  an  Ara¬ 
maic  dialect  while  in  Mesopotamia  before  their  settlement  in 
Palestine.  But  there,  at  an  uncertain  period,  “they  adopted 
a  local  Canaanite  dialect  which  was  not  identical  with  the 
standard  speech  of  sedentary  Canaanites,  as  may  be  linguis¬ 
tically  demonstrated.”*  This  conclusion  seems  inescapable 
since  Old  Hebrew  is  practically  the  same  as  Phoenician.*  It 
is  apparently  reflected  in  the  traditional  name  of  Hebrew — 
“the  language  of  Canaan”  (Is.  19:18),  and  is  indicated  by 
early  Canaanite  and  Hebrew  inscriptions. 

(2)  Canaanite  Origin  of  Hebrew  Attested  by  the  Inscrip¬ 
tions.  Comparison  between  the  Canaanite  and  Hebrew  in¬ 
scriptions  of  this  general  period  shows  the  close  similarity 


*Cf.  R.  Pfeiffer,  Am.  Jour,  of  Archeology  41  (1937),  pp.  643  f.,  J.  W. 
Flight,  Haverford  Symposium  on  Archeology  and  the  Bible,  pp.  ill-13S; 
M.  G.  Kyle,  Moses  and  the  Monuments  (1920),  pp.  70-74. 

'Bull.  Am.  Sch.  of  Or.  Res.  110  (April,  1948),  p.  22. 

^Albright,  From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity,  p.  182. 

‘See  Gesenius-Cowley,  Hebrew  Grammar  (Oxford,  1910),  pp.  9-11. 
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of  the  languages.  For  example,  the  language  spoken  at  Ugarit 
in  North  Syria  and  made  known  by  the  discovery  of  the 
famous  Ras  Shamra  literature  (in  1929  and  years  follow¬ 
ing)  is  strikingly  akin  to  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  and  dates 
from  about  1400  B.C.*  Like  Hebrew  it  is  a  simple  alphabetic 
script  and  offers  innumerable  parallels  to  Old  Testament 
vocabulary,  syntax,  and  poetic  style.  Since  1923  a  number 
of  important  Canaanite  inscriptions  have  been  unearthed 
at  the  ancient  city  of  Byblus  (the  Biblical  Gebal),  including 
the  sarcophagus  of  Ahiram  belonging  probably  to  the  eleventh 
century  B.C.’  After  900  B.C.  there  are  Phoenician  inscrip¬ 
tions  from  Cyprus,  Sardinia,  Carthage,  and  other  colonies 
in  the  Western  Mediterranean.* 

Inscriptional  material  in  Hebrew  from  Palestine,  while 
by  no  means  abundant,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  close  affinity 
of  the  language  with  Canaanite  dialects.  The  oldest  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  the  Gezer  Calendar,  written  in  perfect  classical  He¬ 
brew,  dated  about  926  B.C.,*  followed  by  the  famous  Moabite 
Stone  set  up  by  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  about  850  B.C.,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  language  of  Moab  which  was  so  closely  akin  to 
Hebrew  that  it  “was  scarcely  more  remote  from  the  dialect 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom  than  the  latter  was  from  the  dialect 
of  Judah,  which  we  call  "Biblical  Hebrew’.”’® 

Next  in  order  of  Hebrew  inscriptions,  the  Samaritan 
Ostraca,  now  dated  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  (ca.  774-776 
B.C.)  instead  of  in  the  time  of  Ahab,  prove  that  the  alpha¬ 
betic  dialect  the  Hebrews  adopted  from  the  Canaanites  was 
used  for  commerce  as  well  as  for  religion.  The  six-line  Siloam 
inscription  (about  701  B.C.)  cut  in  the  rock  conduit  at  the 
time  Hezekiah  improved  the  water  supply  of  Jerusalem 
against  siege,  and  the  Lachish  Letters  (autumn,  589  B.C.) 
two  years  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Babylonians 
add  further  epigraphic  evidence  of  the  close  affiliation  of 


“Albright,  Archeology  and  the  Religion  of  Israel  (Baltimore,  1942),  p.  38. 
’Albright,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 

•Bull.  Am.  Sch.  of  Or.  Res.  83  (Oct.,  1941),  pp.  14-22. 

•Bulletin  Am.  Sch.  of  Or.  Res.  92  (Dec.,  1943),  pp.  14-22. 

'“Albright,  Archeology  and  the  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  41. 
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Biblical  Hebrew  with  Phoenician  and  other  Canaanite 
dialects.  The  important  thing  is  that  God  had  a  simple  alpha¬ 
betic  language  ready  for  recording  the  divine  revelation  in¬ 
stead  of  the  unwieldy  and  cumbersome  cuneiform  scripts 
of  Babylonia-Assyria,  or  the  complex  hieroglyphic  writing 
of  Egypt. 

II.  THE  HEBREW  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  BEFORE  A.D.  90 

Modern  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  differ  in 
two  important  external  respects  from  ancient  Hebrew  manu¬ 
scripts,  especially  those  before  200  B.C.  First,  they  differ 
radically  in  ivriting  materials  and  the  general  format  of  the 
book.  Second,  they  differ  in  the  form  and  writing  of  the 
letters. 

The  Writing  Materials  and  General  Fornnat  of  Early 
Hebrew  Manuscripts.  Archeology  has  not  only  demonstrated 
that  Moses  had  at  hand  a  ready  vehicle  of  literary  endeavor 
in  the  simple  alphabetic  script  of  the  old  Hebrew  of  his  day, 
but  it  has  shed  abundant  light  on  the  writing  materials  he 
had  at  his  command. 

(1)  Clay  Tablets.  Soft,  wet  clay  impressed  with  a  stylus 
in  the  form  of  wedge-shaped  signs  and  symbols  and  set  out 
in  the  sun  to  dry  and  harden  provided  a  widely  used  medium 
of  writing  from  earliest  historical  times.  Prevailing  before 
the  Mosaic  era  for  at  least  a  millennium  and  a  half  in  the 
lower  alluvial  Tigris-Euphrates  valley,  the  so-called  “cradle 
of  civilization,’’  this  ancient  mode  of  writing  on  clay  was 
exceedingly  popular  in  Palestine-Syria  in  the  fifteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  B.C.,  precisely  at  the  time  we  believe 
Moses  lived  and  the  earliest  books  of  the  Bible  were  written, 
as  the  Ras  Shamra  documents  written  in  alphabetic  cune¬ 
iform  and  the  Tell  el  Amarna  clay  tablets,  written  in  syllabic 
cuneiform  of  an  Akkadianized  lingua  franca^  prove.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  great  Hebrew  lawgiver  could  have  written  the 
earlier  drafts  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Old  Hebrew  on  clay  tablets. 

(2)  Leather.  Skins  of  animals  were  used  at  a  very  early 
date  in  Egypt,  at  least  by  the  time  of  the  fourth  dynasty 
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(2550-2450  B.C.)»  and  their  use  was  widespread.  Hides  of 
sheep  or  goats  were  suitably  prepared  for  writing  upon  one 
side.  The  skins  were  cut  into  sheets  and  sewed  together  end 
to  end  to  make  rolls  of  the  required  length.  Leather  rolls 
varied  in  length  from  a  foot  or  two  to  perhaps  a  hundred 
feet  according  to  the  number  of  books  which  were  written 
on  one  roll.  The  skin  was  either  wound  in  a  single  roll 
(without  a  stick),  or  wound  around  two  sticks,  one  at  each 
end.  In  this  case  it  was  unrolled  from  one  stick  in  reading 
and,  at  the  same  time,  wound  around  the  other  stick.  Not 
until  the  second  or  third  century  A.D.  did  the  ancient  roll 
give  way  to  the  codex,""  or  book  in  the  form  of  leaves  sewed 
together.  These  were  made  of  specially  treated  fine  leather 
called  vellum. 

(3)  Papyrus.  Papyrus  rolls  employed  for  writing  were 
prepared  in  Egypt  during  the  Old  Kingdom  (c.  2800-2250 
B.C.),  perhaps  earlier,  by  cutting  lengthwise  strips  of  the 
pith  of  the  papyrus  plant  which  flourished  along  the  Nile, 
and  pressing  two  or  three  layers  together  crosswise.  Egyptian 
papyrus  rolls  are  still  in  existence  from  the  end  of  the  third 
millennium  B.C.  According  to  the  Story  of  Wen-Amon,"' 
papyrus  rolls  were  exported  from  Egypt  to  Gebal  in  Phoe¬ 
nicia.  Later,  for  this  reason  the  Greeks  called  the  city 
“Byblus,”  meaning  “papyrus,”  later  “book.” 

The  largest  ordinary  papyrus  roll  in  common  use  was 
about  thirty  feet  long  and  some  ten  inches  high,  sufficient 
for  the  unvocalized  Hebrew  text  of  Isaiah.  Egyptians  in 
unusual  cases  used  such  enormous  scrolls  as  the  Papyrus 
Harris  which  was  133  feet  long  and  17  inches  wide,  and  a 
Book  of  the  Dead  123  feet  long  and  19  inches  wide.  But 
among  the  Jews  the  common  use  of  the  standard-sized 
papyrus  rolls  made  necessary  the  division  of  certain  books, 
like  the  Torah  of  Moses,  into  five  books.  The  books  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Chronicles  (and  presumably  Genesis  and  Isaiah) 

"Cf.  Kenyon,  Recent  Developments  in  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Greek 
Bible  (Oxford,  1933),  pp.  53-55. 
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were  partitioned  into  two  books  when  translated  into  Greek 
because  Greek,  which  included  vowels,  required  more  space 
than  the  purely  consonantal  Hebrew  text. 

Original  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  writings  perished 
within  a  century  or  two  after  they  were  written,  but  the 
Bible  gives  us  an  example  of  the  preparation  of  one  of  the 
“first  editions”  of  Holy  Scripture  (Jer.  36).  Baruch  evidently 
wrote  down  Jeremiah’s  prophecies  on  a  papyrus  roll,  less 
likely  on  leather,  using  pen  and  ink.  The  reed  or  calamus, 
made  from  the  hollow  stalk  of  course  grass  or  rush,  was  cut 
diagonally  with  a  knife  to  form  a  thin  flexible  point,  which 
was  split  at  the  end  like  the  modern  pen,  and  clipped  to  a 
stub  at  the  tip.  To  keep  the  pen  point  in  good  writing-order 
the  scribe  carried  a  knife  with  him,  hence  the  term  “pen¬ 
knife”  (Jer.  36:23).  Ink  was  customarily  made  of  soot  or 
lampblack  and  gum,  diluted  with  water.  The  text  was  divided 
into  columns  (Jer.  36:23)  separated,  according  to  Talmudic 
tradition,  by  a  two-fingered  space.  Wide  margins  at  the  top 
and  bottom  facilitated  ample  annotations. 

The  Form  and  Writing  of  the  Letters  of  Early  Hebrew 
Manuscripts.  The  almost  complete  change  in  the  form  of 
the  Hebrew  letters  themselves  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
radical  differences  between  early  Hebrew  manuscripts  and 
those  from  after  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

(1)  The  Change  to  Square  Characters.  Until  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  (444  B.C.)  the  old  Phoenician  alphabet  with  its 
characteristic  prong-type  letters’*  was  used  for  books  (i.e., 
rolls),  but  after  this  period  there  was  a  shift  to  the  square- 
type  letter  with  large  open  bosom.  Thereafter  the  archaic 
form  of  the  alphabetic  letters  survived  only  as  a  vestige  on 
coins. 

Modern  Hebrew  Bibles  are  printed  in  so-called  “square 
Hebrew,”  a  modification  of  Aramaic  characters.  The  first 
known  occurrence  of  this  type  of  script  dates  from  the  early 


“See  “A  Table  of  Alphabets  by  M.  Lidzbarski”  in  Gesenius-Cowley, 
Hebrew  Grammar  (second  English  edition),  p.  x. 
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second  century  B.C.  in  an  inscription  found  in  Ammon.  The 
Nash  Papyrus  whose  dating  is  in  the  period  160-100 
till  recently  the  oldest  Hebrew  Biblical  manuscript,  is  written 
in  the  square  Hebrew  characters.  Apparently  an  even  older 
document,  written  also  in  the  square  characters,  is  the 
recently  discovered  scroll  of  Isaiah,  dating  apparently  from 
the  second  century  B.C.,  and  unquestionably  *‘the  most 
important  discovery  ever  made  in  Old  Testament  manu¬ 
scripts.”" 

It  is  quite  certain,  therefore,  that  already  in  the  first 
century  B.C.  (or  earlier)  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  written 
in  the  square  characters.  Jesus  made  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  letter  yod  (i.e.,  “jot”)  as  the  smallest  of  all  the 
letters  (Matt.  5:18).  He,  of  course,  had  reference  to  the 
current  square  alphabet. 

2.  The  Origin  of  the  Square  Characters.  Two  views  exist. 
Hebrew  tradition  (in  this  case  most  likely  legend)  maintains 
that  Ezra  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  introduced  the  square 
characters  from  Babylonia."  Despite  the  historical  precari¬ 
ousness  of  this  view,  it  was  accepted  as  true  by  Origen, 
Epiphanius,  and  Jerome.  The  second  explanation  is  more 
likely.  It  holds  that  the  Jews  adopted  the  Aramaic  script, 
from  which  the  square  characters  were  derived,  when 
Aramaic  became  the  vernacular  in  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
It  may  be  they  first  began  to  copy  the  Scripture  in  Aramaic, 
and  then  after  200  B.C.  in  square,  characters. 

The  Hebrew  text  of  this  period,  of  course,  consisted 
only  of  consonants.  Vowels  were  not  added  until  600-800  A.D. 
There  were  also  few  indications  of  long  vowels  by  the  use 
of  the  weak  or  semi-vocalic  consonants.  These  consonants 
(aleph,  waw  and  yod)  were  called  matres  lectionis  (“mothers,” 
that  is,  “aids,  of  reading”)  because,  even  if  only  feebly 
(from  our  point  of  view)  indicating  vowels,  they  were  never¬ 
theless  definite  helps  in  facilitating  the  reading. 


*‘Cf.  W.  F.  Albright,  Jour.  Bib.  Lit.  56  (1937),  pp.  145-176. 

“G.  E.  Wright,  The  Biblical  Archeologist  (May,  1948),  p.  21. 
“Cf.  L.  Ginzberg,  The  Legends  of  the  Jews,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  443  f. 
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III.  THE  HEBREW  TEXT  OP  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
FROM  A.D.  90  TO  A.D.  136 

Everyone  conversant  with  the  historical  facts  will  readily 
agree  that  our  present  Hebrew  Old  Testament  differs  radi¬ 
cally  from  ancient  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially 
those  which  belong  to  a  date  before  200  B.C.,  in  certain 
externalities  such  as  writing  materials,  general  format  and 
the  alphabetic  form  of  the  letters.  Higher  critics,  however, 
insist  upon  a  third  difference — that  of  the  contents  of  the 
Sacred  Books,  which,  if  allowed,  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  these  mere  external  differences. 

The  Critical  Theory  of  Differences  in  the  Contents  of 
the  Ancient  Hebrew  Manuscripts  and  the  Modern  Hebrew 
Text  Refuted.  (1)  The  First  Claim:  The  Canonization  of  the 
Old  Testament  Books  Constituted  the  First  Main  Stage  in 
the  Concern  about  the  Text.  The  importance  of  guarding  the 
Scripture  against  all  change  supposedly  “dawned  only  gradu¬ 
ally  upon  the  Jews.”  When  it  did  so,  it  was  “too  late  to 
recapture  the  wording  of  the  original  writings.””  Continues 
Pfeiffer:  “Before  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  reached 
their  canonical  standing — the  Pentateuch  in  400  B.C.,  the 
Former  and  Latter  Prophets  in  200  B.C.,  and  the  Writings 
in  A.D.  90 — they  were  circulating  more  or  less  privately. 
The  owners  of  the  manuscripts  felt  free  to  annotate  them. 
.  .  .  Moreover,  through  accidental  or  deliberate  modification, 
each  new  manuscript  was  a  new  edition.  .  .”” 

REPLY :  A  conclusion  based  upon  a  faulty  theory  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  sound.  Since  the  canonization  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  mistakenly  made  a  slow  process  covering 
centuries,  the  erroneous  deduction  is  inevitable — concern 
for  the  text  was  also  a  slow  process  involving  centuries. 

But  is  this  position,  besides  ignoring  the  claims  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  inspiration,  credible  on  common-sense  grounds?  The 
Jews  were  distinctly  “a  people  of  one  book,”  and  were 


•’R.  Pfeiffer,  Old  Testament  Introduction,  p.  74. 
^'Loc.  cit. 
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familiar  with  a  passage  anywhere  in  that  book.  What  was 
true  of  the  people  at  large  was  eminently  true  of  their  spirit¬ 
ual  leaders.  From  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  doubtless  long  before, 
there  was  a  special  guild  of  sopherim  or  scribes  whose  special 
business  was  to  copy  the  Sacred  Text  and  meticulously  re¬ 
produce  and  hand  down  the  correct  reading.**  In  the  light  of 
these  strict  measures,  measures  which  were  taken  to  insure 
that  every  fresh  copy  was  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  orig¬ 
inal,  it  is  arbitrary  and  nonsensical  to  maintain  that  each 
new  manuscript  was  a  “new  edition.”  Only  the  exigencies  of 
the  critical  theory  can  obscure  the  fact  that  such  measures 
had  been  taken,  not  only  from  the  time  of  Ezra  but  (and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  contrary)  continuously  from 
the  times  of  Moses  and  Joshua  on  down.  The  nation  which 
was  providentially  chosen  to  be  the  recipients  and  custodians 
of  the  sacred  Oracles  was  also  providentially  endowed  with 
a  veneration  and  concern  for  the  text,  to  insure  its  correct 
transmission. 

(2)  The  Second  Claim:  The  Literary  Activity  of  Rabbi 
Akiba  and  Jewish-Christian  Polemics  in  the  Period  90-136 
A.D.  Aroused  Sudden  Interest  in  the  Text.  Concern  for  the 
text,  which  had  been  a  slow  development  coeval  with  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  canon  from  400  B.C.  to  90  A.D. 
(Pfeiffer’s  dates),  now,  under  Rabbi  Akiba  and  the  Jewish 
Christian  controversies,  supposedly  took  a  new  and  unprece¬ 
dented  spurt. 

REPLY :  However,  since  under  the  contentions  of  the 
higher  critical  theory  itself  the  law  and  the  prophets  had 
been  canonized  centuries  before  the  Council  at  Jamnia 
(90  A.D.),  any  sudden  interest  in  the  text  must  be  logically 
confined  to  the  writings.  For  is  it  sensible  to  assume  that 
Scripture  can  be  accounted  canonical  and  no  deep  interest 
exist  in  its  text?  The  confusion  of  the  critical  position  can 
only  be  relieved  by  realizing  the  fact  that  the  Jews  always 
had  a  deep  interest  in  the  text  of  their  Holy  Writings  and 
a  genuine  concern  for  their  meticulous  accuracy  and  authen- 


**Cf.  S.  Goldman,  The  Book  of  Books:  An  Introduction,  pp.  34-38. 
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tic  transmission,  because  they  considered  them  the  Word 
of  God. 

It  is  demonstrably  erroneous  to  connect  the  final  official 
closing  of  the  Jewish  canon  at  Jamnia  with  a  supposed, 
renewed  “concern  for  the  text.”  Official  sanction  did  not 
create  public  opinion.  It  merely  confirmed  it.  When  Rabbi 
Akiba  and  others  occupied  themselves  with  the  preparation 
of  an  authoritative  list  of  sacred  books,  not  only  the  law  and 
the  prophets  but  the  writings  as  well  had  long  since  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  with  an  au¬ 
thority  that  neither  could  be  shaken  nor  confirmed  by  the 
decisions  of  councils  or  the  pronouncements  of  the  schools.  It 
was  impossible  for  a  deep  and  genuine  interest  in  the  text 
not  to  have  existed  long  before  the  period  90-135  A.D.  The 
special  exigencies  of  this  particular  period  merely  brought  it 
into  clearer  historical  focus. 

The  first  circumstance  bringing  interest  in  the  text  into 
clearer  historical  focus  during  this  period  was  Jeivish-Chris- 
tian  controversy.  The  Council  at  Jamnia,  besides  its  pro¬ 
nouncements  concerning  the  Jewish  canon,  officially  declared 
that  the  gospels  and  other  books  of  the  Christians  were  not 
sacred  Scripture.  But  there  were  many  Judeo-Christians 
called  Nazarenes,  who  were  believers  in  Christ  but  followers 
of  Judaism  in  the  synagogues,  against  whose  claim  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  the  rabbis  had  to  contend.  These,  however, 
were  expelled  from  the  synagogue  after  Bar-Cocheba’s  rebel¬ 
lion  (A.D.  132-135).  Christians,  zealous  to  prove  their  doc¬ 
trines,  used  their  Bible,  which  was  the  Septuagint.  When 
textual  differences  arose,  which  was  right — ^the  Hebrew  or 
the  Greek  Bible?  The  result  was  that  the  natural  interest  in 
the  letter  of  their  Holy  Scriptures  received  a  new  impetus, 
as  Jews  went  to  the  Sacred  Writings  to  set  forth  their  doc- 
rines  and  to  defend  the  very  foundations  of  Judaism  against 
Christian  attack. 

A  second  circumstance  bringing  Jewish  interest  in  the 
Sacred  Text  into  bold  relief  was  the  exegetical  methods  of 
Rabbi  Akiba  (died  ca.  132  A.D.).  Akiba  undoubtedly  used  a 
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minute  system  of  exegesis  that  sought  hidden  meanings  in 
particles,  peculiarities  of  spelling,  and  other  minutiae  of  the 
text.  The  critical  hypothesis  holds  that  textual  variants  would 
preclude  interpretations  based  on  textual  minutiae,  and  that 
Akiba  must  have  endeavored  to  standardize  the  text  in  its 
minutest  components. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  minute  stand¬ 
ardization  had  not  been  the  aim  of  the  Jews  on  down  through 
the  centuries  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  inspired  auto¬ 
graphs.  The  theory  of  long-separated  intervals  in  the  can¬ 
onization  of  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  writings  leads 
to  the  fallacy  that  such  standardization  must,  to  a  large 
degree,  be  restricted  to  this  period  in  the  development  of  the 
text.  Evidence  at  our  disposal  would  justify  us  in  concluding 
nothing  more  than  that  which  had  been  going  on  all  the 
while,  having  only  now  received  a  special  impetus  in  the 
economy  of  God,  as  Christians  took  the  Old  Testament  to 
their  hearts  and  with  the  Jews  became  its  guardians  and 
defenders. 

SUMMARY :  The  critical  notion  that  the  text  of  our 
present-day  Hebrew  Bibles  differs  substantially  in  content 
from  ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts  is  false,  being  the  result 
of  an  unsound  deduction  based  on  the  erroneous  theory  of 
the  gradual  development  of  the  canon — in  other  words,  that 
concern  for  the  Hebrew  text  developed  only  gradually,  and 
that  when  it  did  it  was  too  late  to  recapture  the  wording  of 
the  original  documents.  Activities  directed  toward  the  minute 
standardization  of  the  text  in  the  period  A.D.  90-135  are 
evidences,  accentuated  no  doubt  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
time,  of  that  which  had  been  the  aim  of  devout  Jewish 
scholars  and  scribes  all  along. 

Despite  the  activity  of  Rabbi  Akiba  and  of  the  later  Tal¬ 
mudic  rabbis  and  the  Massoretes,  there  is  no  substantial 
difference  in  the  contents  of  present-day  Hebrew  Bibles  and 
those  of  ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts,  or  the  autographs 
themselves.  Whatever  changes  there  are  they  are  not  strictly 
in  content,  but  are  confined  to  reading  aids,  as  diacritical 
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marks,  vowels,  accents,  variants  in  spelling,  modernization  of 
place-names,  or  an  occasional  gloss  or  copyist^s  error  which 
can  be  traced  down  to  the  original,  correct  reading  through 
a  comparison  of  variant  readings  or  by  use  of  the  ancient 
versions.  In  other  words,  the  text  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles  is 
substantially  that  of  the  autographa,  and  whatever  changes 
occur  are  of  minor  importance,  affecting  no  fundamental 
doctrine  or  question  of  faith. 

IV.  THE  HEBREW  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
IN  THE  TALMUDIC  PERIOD  (135-600  A.D.) 

Between  the  time  of  Rabbi  Akiba  and  the  completion  of 
the  Talmud  there  were  a  number  of  reading  aids  or  dia¬ 
critical  marks  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  text,  which  did 
not  of  course  change  its  contents  but  merely  expedited  a 
more  accurate  reading  and  understanding  of  its  message. 

Subdivision  of  the  Text.  (1)  Verses.  Division  of  the 
Hebrew  text  into  words  apparently  took  place  in  the  interval 
between  the  completion  of  the  Septuagint  translation  (ca. 
160  B.C.),  which  indicates  the  Hebrew  from  which  it  was 
translated  had  contained  no  such  word-division,”  and  the 
presumable  date  of  the  Isaiah  Scrolls  (126-100  B.C.),*‘  which 
do  contain  such  word-divisions.  Verse  divisions  also  occur 
early  and  doubtless  arose  in  the  custom  of  reading  succes¬ 
sively  brief  sections  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  for  translation  into  Aramaic.  The  custom  is  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Mishna  (A.D.  200),  but  may  be  considerably 
earlier. 

Verse  divisions  varied  considerably  in  Palestine  and 
Babylonia  until  Ben  Asher,  the  greatest  of  the  Massoretes, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  edited  the  text  with  the 
current  verse  division.  The  end  of  the  verse,  indicated  by  a 
Hebrew  “period”  {soph  pasuq)  corresponding  in  form  some¬ 
what  to  our  colon  (:),  probably  originated  in  this  period,  but 
it  is  mentioned  only  after  600  A.D. 

*®PfeifFer,  of.  cit.,  p.  79. 

“John  Trevor,  “A  Paleographic  Study  of  the  Jerusalem  Scrolls,”  Bull.  Am. 
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(2)  Paragraphs  and  Pericopes.  Although  chapter  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  Hebrew  text  are  comparatively  late,  being  first 
adopted  from  the  Latin  Bible  in  the  thirteenth  century,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  divisions,  one  textual  and  the  other  liturgical, 
which  are  ancient.  The  textual  divisions  correspond  roughly 
to  our  paragraphs  and  follow  the  natural  subdivisions  of  the 
text.  For  example,  the  Pentateuch  is  currently  divided  into 
290  “open”  and  379  “closed”  parashiyoth  (in  the  singular 
number,  parashah).  The  “open”  marked  by  a  pe  (the  letter 
P)  are  paragraphs  beginning  a  new  line.  The  closed  are 
shorter  and  are  marked  by  a  samekh  (the  letter  s)  and  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  blank  space  in  the  line.  The  Mishnah  (ca.  200 
A.D.)  mentions  these  divisions,  which  doubtless  existed  much 
earlier.  The  Talmud  (ca.  500  A.D.)  distinguishes  between 
the  open  and  the  closed  parashiyoth. 

The  liturgical  division  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  is 
likewise  ancient,  originating  in  the  period  of  the  rise  of  the 
synagogue  (400  B.C.-168  B.C.).  The  law  was  first  read  and 
divided  into  weekly  lessons  for  public  reading,  and  by  the 
time  of  Christ  the  prophets  had  been  added  to  the  Torah 
lessons  (Luke  4:16-21). 

Other  Punctuation  Marks  and  Textual  Phenomena  of  This 
Period.  Beside  word  and  verse  divisions  and  paragraph  ar¬ 
rangements,  natural  and  liturgical  in  purpose,  there  are  other 
diacritical  marks  to  be  noted.  (1)  A  Heavy  Dot  Placed  over 
a  Word  or  Letter.  This  period-like  mark  indicates  words  or 
passages  concerning  which  some  problem  existed  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  scholars,  as  in  Genesis  16:5  and  Num¬ 
bers  9:10,  etc. 

(2)  Paseq  or  “Divider.”  A  vertical  stroke,  occurring  about 
480  times,  separates  two  Hebrew  words.  The  sign  is  now 
obscure  in  its  meaning.  In  Genesis  39:10  it  separates  two 
identical  words.  In  Psalm  139:19  it  separates  the  divine 
name  from  an  adjoining  word.  In  I  Chronicles  22:3  it  sepa¬ 
rates  a  letter  from  an  identical  letter. 

(3)  The  Inverted  Nun.  The  Hebrew  n  is  simply  written 
upside  down.  It  occurs,  for  example  in  Numbers  10:34-36. 
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(4)  Peculiar  Writing  of  Certain  Letters.  A  raised  letter 
may  denote  a  variant  reading  (Jud.  18:30)  or  perhaps  in 
Psalm  80 :14  the  middle  of  the  Psalter.  Enlarged  letters  indi¬ 
cate  the  beginning  of  a  book  (Gen.  1:1)»  the  middle  of  the 
Pentateuch  (Lev.  13:33),  or  an  especially  famous  and  well- 
known  passage  like  Deuteronomy  6 :4.  Small  letters  also  occur 
(Gen.  2:4;  Dt.  32:18).  The  broken  letter  in  Numbers  25:12 
probably  indicates  a  variant  reading.  Closed  letters  also  occur, 
like  the  qoph  in  Exodus  32 :25.  Final  letters  are  used  medially 
(Is.  9:6)  and  non-final  forms  of  letters  occur  finally  (Job 
38:1;  Neh.  2:13). 

(5)  A  Blank  Space.  This  vacant  space  was  left  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  28  verses  (e.g.,  Gen.  4:8;  35:22;  1  Sam.  14:19,  Ez. 
3:16),  in  some  cases  to  note  an  omission.  In  Genesis  4:8,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint,  Syriac, 
Old  Latin,  Vulgate,  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  after  “And 
Cain  said  unto  Abel  his  brother”  should  be  added,  “Let  us 
go  into  the  field.”  Similarly  the  Septuagint  in  Genesis  35:22 
adds  to  the  clause  “And  Israel  his  father  heard  it”  the  words 
“and  it  was  grievous  in  his  eyes.” 

These  examples  and  others  illustrate  with  what  extreme 
reverence  the  Talmudic  rabbis,  as  well  as  their  predecessors, 
regarded  the  text.  It  was  transmitted  exactly,  even  when  it 
seemed  to  be  doubtful,  and  was  considered  inviolable.  Actual 
consonantal  change  was  practically  precluded.  Corrected 
readings  were  approved,  bnt  the  consonants  as  they  stood  in 
the  text  were  not  changed. 

(6)  The  Removal  of  So-Called  Obscenities.  Without  chang¬ 
ing  the  consonantal  text  the  rabbis  took  steps  to  remove  what 
came  to  be  regarded  as  indelicate  words  by  the  substitution 
of  euphemistic  equivalents.  For  example,  boils  associated  with 
sexual  perversions  were  changed  to  hemorrhoids  (Dt.  28:27; 
marginal  reading  in  I  Samuel  5:6,9,12;  6:4f.).  Human  excre¬ 
ment  and  urine  were  changed  to  more  refined  words  of  the 
same  meaning  (II  Kings  18:27;  Is.  36:12). 

(7)  Elimination  of  the  Names  of  Pagan  Gods.  This  prac¬ 
tice  was  regularly  followed  in  public  reading  and  even  in 
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manuscript  copies.  It  reflects  with  what  horror  the  synagogue 
regarded  idolatry.  Names  of  heathen  divinities,  such  as 
Astarte  and  Melek,  were  read  bosheth  (i.e.,  “shame”),  and 
were  given  the  vocalization  corresponding  to  this  opprobrious 
designation — hence  Ashtoreth  with  the  plural  form  Ashtaroth 
and  Molech  (for,  Melek).  Similarly  Topheth  appears  for 
Tapheth. 

In  compounded  proper  names  ba*(U,  meaning  “master” 
and  used  innocently  for  Jehovah,  was  sporadically  altered  to 
bosheth — thus  Mephibosheth  (II  Sam.  4:4;  9:6,10)  for  an 
original  Meribabaal  (I  Chron.  8:34;  9:40);  Jerrubbesheth 
(II  Sam.  11:21)  for  an  original  Jerubbaal  (Jud.  7:1).  Ishbaal 
(I  Chron.  8:33,  9:39)  was  turned  unto  Ishbosheth  (II  Sam. 
2:8;  3:8,  14).  Sometimes  El,  a  divine  name,  was  substituted 
for  Baal.  For  example,  El  Berith  (Jud.  9:46)  occurs  for  Baal 
Berith  (Jud.  8:33). 

The  word  shiqquts  (“abomination”)  occurs  as  a  written 
substitute  for  the  elohun  (i.e.,  gods)  of  pagans  (I  Kings 
11:5,7;  II  Kings  23:13,  etc.)  and  in  the  phrase  “the  abomina¬ 
tion  of  desolation”  (Dan.  9:27;  11:31;  12:11;  Matt.  24:15). 

V.  THE  HEBREW  TEXT  OP  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE 
MASSORETIC  PERIOD  (500-1000  A.D.) 

The  work  of  the  sopherim  or  scribes,  extending  (we 
believe)  from  the  earliest  times  till  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
Talmudic  rabbis  in  the  period  from  about  200-500  A.D.,  was 
continued  and  brought  to  completion  by  the  famous  Mas- 
soretic  scholars  in  the  succeeding  centuries  of  the  first  mil¬ 
lennium  A.D. 

The  Contributions  of  the  Jewish  Scholars  in  Babylonia. 
Christianity  triumphed  in  Palestine.  The  result  was  that 
Jewish  scholarship  emigrated  eastward  to  Babylonia  in  the 
second  century  A.D.  By  the  third  century  important  acad¬ 
emies  of  Jewish  learning  were  founded  until  the  tenth 
century.  The  precise  contribution  of  the  Babylonian  schools, 
formerly  known  only  from  a  list  of  “Eastern”  variants  in 
contrast  to  Palestinian  or  “Western”  readings,  has  become 
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more  familiar  in  recent  times  through  the  discovery  of 
important  Biblical  manuscripts  in  Yemen,  Arabia  and  in  Old 
Cairo,  and  through  the  researches  of  the  celebrated  German 
textual  scholar,  P.  Kahle.”  The  Babylonian  variants  are 
listed  in  the  critical  apparatus  of  the  third  edition  of  R. 
Kittel’s  Biblia  Hebraica  (dated,  1929-1945).  A  system  of 
accents  and  vocalization  was  also  developed  by  the  Jewish 
scholars  of  Babylonia,  but  their  system  was  not  destined  to 
prevail. 

The  Contributions  of  the  Massoretic  Scholars  in  Palestine. 
The  Moslem  conquest  of  Palestine  in  the  seventh  century 
(638  A.D.)  brought  about  a  revival  of  Jewish  learning  in 
Palestinian  Schools.  Tiberias,  a  city  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  built  in  the  first  century  A.D.  by  Herod 
the  tetrarch  in  honor  of  Tiberias  Caesar,  became  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  school  of  Jewish  scholars  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries.  These  learned  rabbis  were  called  Massoretes  be¬ 
cause  they  were  rigid  adherents  to  the  traditional  readings 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  were  compilers  of  the  Massora 
(Hebrew,  “tradition”)  consisting  of  marginal  reading,  com¬ 
ments  and  notations,  etc.,  transmitted  to  them  from  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  scholars  and  the  early  sopherim. 

After  the  decline  of  the  Babylonian  academies  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  Tiberian  School  became  the  center  of 
Biblical  studies  and  fixed  the  authorized  text  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  both  consonantal  and  vocalic,  for  Judaism  in  general. 
The  specific  contributions  of  the  Massoretes  are  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

(1)  They  Preserved  the  Traditional  Text  of  Preceding 
Centuries.  The  Massoretes  manifested  the  same  spirit  of  deep 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  the  inspired 
and  authoritative  Word  of  God  which  had  been  handed  down 
to  them,  that  had  been  characteristic  throughout  the  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  history  of  the  nation  chosen  to  be  the  recipients 
and  custodians  of  the  Holy  Oracles  (cf.  Rom.  9:4,5).  Neither 

'^Massoreten  des  Ostens,  Britrdge  zur  Wissenschaft  vom  Alten  Testament, 
(Leipzig,  1913). 
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they  nor  their  predecessors  ever  considered  themselves  inno¬ 
vators.  It  was  not  their  business  or  intention  to  brinsr  in 
something  new  or  to  introduce  novelties  into  the  sacred  text. 
Their  task  was  as  precise  and  definite  as  it  was  important, 
namely,  to  determine  the  exact  text  handed  down  to  them 
from  all  available  evidence  and  to  hand  it  on  to  future  gen¬ 
erations  without  change.  This  magnificent  task  they  accom¬ 
plished  with  superlative  success. 

(2)  They  Standardized  the  Consonantal  Text.  When  they 
were  compelled  to  choose  between  two  seemingly  well-attested 
readings,  they  did  not  discard  one  in  favor  of  the  other  but 
devised  an  ingenious  method  of  transmitting  both.  One  was 
called  the  Kethiv,  that  is,  all  “written”  in  the  consonantal 
text,  and  upon  it  were  placed  the  vowel  signs  that  did  not  fit 
it,  but  were  “to  be  read”  with  the  consonants  of  another  or 
preferred  marginal  reading,  called  the  Qere.  The  bulk  of 
Kethiv-Qere  readings  evidently  belong  to  the  Massoretic 
period,  although  there  are  a  number  of  examples  before  A.D. 
500.  Some,  like  the  numerous  substitutions  of  Adonai  for 
Jehovah  (or,  Yahweh),  go  back  to  the  pre-Septuagint  period. 

Gordis  maintains  that  in  some  instances  two  readings 
were  written  separately,  producing  a  conflate  text.”  As  a 
result  of  their  stupendous  labors,  the  Massoretes  fixed  the 
authorized  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  passed  on  to  their 
successors  a  standard  edition  of  the  Scriptures  that  precluded 
any  change  or  variation.  From  that  day  to  this  the  Hebrew 
Bible  has  been  the  Massoretic  text. 

(3)  They  Vocalized  the  Consonantal  Text.  This  was  their 
epoch-making  contribution  and  the  vital  element  in  the 
standardization  of  the  text.  Vocalization  of  the  text  assured 
the  fixation  and  perpetuation  of  the  correct  pronounciation. 
Before  the  vowel  signs  were  added  to  the  consonantal  text 
in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  the  vocalization  was 
fluid,  varying  considerably  through  the  centuries  and  in 
various  countries.  A  vocalized  text  is  much  easier  to  read  and 
much  less  liable  to  variation  in  reading  as  well  as  pronounci- 

**R.  Gordis,  The  Biblical  Text  in  the  Making,  pp.  41f. 
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ation.  In  a  number  of  instances,  for  example,  the  Septuagint 
and  other  ancient  versions  read  the  consonants  of  the  Mas- 
soretic  text,  but  vocalized  them  differently.**  Little  wonder 
that  this  was  the  case  since  numerous  Hebrew  words  written 
without  vowels  may  have  two  or  more  different  meanings 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  vocalized. 

As  a  result  of  evidence  from  Jerome  (died,  420  A.D.),  the 
Targums,  and  the  Talmud,  it  is  quite  certain  there  were  no 
vowel  pointings  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  The  system 
accordingly  was  developed  between  A.D.  600-900,  with  sig¬ 
nificant  evidence  pointing  to  the  seventh  century. 

The  vocalic  system  that  triumphed  by  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century  over  earlier  systems  in  Babylon  and  Palestine 
was  the  Tiberian,  consisting  of  seven  signs,  written,  above, 
below  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  Hebrew  characters.  It  was  an 
improvement  over  preceding  systems  and  has  prevailed  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  the  system  appearing  in  present-day, 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles. 

(4)  They  Also  Introduced  an  Elaborate  System  of  Ac¬ 
cents.  Together  with  the  vowel  points  the  Massoretes  intro¬ 
duced  a  variety  of  accents  to  aid  in  indicating  the  correct 
reading  of  the  text.  These  marks  point  out  the  stressed  syl¬ 
lable,  serve  as  punctuation  signs  to  separate  or  join  words 
(hence  are  called  conjunctive  or  disjunctive),  and  also  serve 
as  musical  notations  to  facilitate  cantillation  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues.  The  accents  of  the  three  poetical  books  (Psalms, 
Proverbs,  and  Job)  differ  from  those  of  the  other  twenty-one 
books  of  the  Hebrew  canon. 

(6)  They  Took  Definite  Steps  to  Insure  the  Exact  Trans¬ 
mission  of  the  Text.  Having  fixed  the  written  and  pronounced 
text  minutely,  the  Massoretes  did  not  consider  their  task 
ended  until  they  had  taken  steps  to  insure  its  exact  trans¬ 
mission  to  future  generations.  This  they  did  by  monographs 
and  annotations  aimed  at  precluding  the  slightest  change  in 
the  standard  text. 


**Cf.  G.  A.  Cooke,  Ezekiel,  ICC,  I,  xliii,  for  examples  in  Ezekiel;  see  F. 
Buhl,  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  237,  for  other  versions. 
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The  Monographs  are  early  Palestinian  manuals  dating 
back  to  a  time  before  the  invention  of  the  vowel  points,  from 
perhaps  the  seventh  century.  These  handbooks  outlined  pre¬ 
cise  instructions  for  the  scribes  in  preparing  acceptable 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  were  incorporated  in  the  treatise 
called  Soferim  (“Scribes”)  during  the  eighth  century.  Ben 
Asher  of  Tiberias  (about  920  A.D.)  not  only  prepared  the 
Biblical  text  with  vowels  and  accents  which  became  standard, 
but  also  composed  a  number  of  grammatical  and  Massoretic 
comments.  These  were  published  later  by  S.  Baer  and  H.  L. 
Strack  in  the  nineteenth  century  under  the  title  Diqduqe 
ha-Te‘amim  (“Grammatical  Rules  of  the  Accents”).  Similar 
manuals  were  prepared  later  after  the  work  of  the  Massoretes 
had  been  completed.  The  most  complete  edition  of  the  Massora 
is  that  by  C.  D.  Ginsburg  entitled.  The  Massordh  Compiled 
from  Manuscripts,  appearing  in  London  (1881-1905)  in  four 
volumes. 

The  Annotations  are  marginal  comments  of  the  Mas¬ 
soretes  classified  variously.  The  Initial  Massora  deals  with 
the  first  word  or  the  name  of  a  book.  The  Small  Massora, 
usually  written  on  the  side  margin,  gives  statistics  concern¬ 
ing  the  occurrence  of  similar  words,  spellings,  or  peculiarly 
written  letters.  The  Large  Massora,  written  on  the  top  and 
bottom  margins,  enlarges  upon  the  Small  Masora  and  deals 
more  in  detail  with  similar  matters.  The  Final  Massora 
is  written  at  the  end  of  a  book  and  contains  similar  data  on 
vowel  points,  accents,  spelling,  etc.  The  Massoretes,  in  other 
words,  in  counting  the  verses,  the  words  and  the  very  letters 
of  every  book,  and  calculating  the  middle  verse  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  letter  of  each  one  were  interested  in  the  minutest  detail  of 
a  standard  text,  and  their  aim  was  to  pass  it  on  unaltered 
and  unalterable  to  their  successors. 

Manuscripts  from  the  Close  of  the  Massoretic  Period.  All 
the  extant  Hebrew  manuscripts  were  produced  on  the  basis 
of  the  work  of  the  Massoretes.  This  is  the  reason  why  there 
is  little  or  no  variation  in  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  present 
day.  This  text,  moreover,  in  the  light  of  the  phenomenal 
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labors  of  the  Massoretic  scholars  and  their  loyal  devotion 
to  traditional  readings  and  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  revered, 
inspired  Word  of  God,  inviolable  and  holy,  may  be  considered 
a  faithful  reproduction  not  only  of  the  text  of  about  90  A.D., 
but  of  the  autographic  copies  themselves. 

(1)  Ben  Asher’s  Standard  Hebrew  Text.  In  the  period 
900-950  two  rival  scholastic  authorities  at  Tiberias,  Ben 
Naphtali  and  Ben  Asher,  prepared  two  standard  copies  of 
the  Massoretic  Bible.  Ben  Naphtali’s  standard  edition  was 
lost,  but  evidence  has  survived  indicating  that  its  differences 
from  Ben  Asher’s  text  were  usually  confined  to  minor  points 
that  do  not  affect  the  meaning  of  the  passages. 

Ben  Asher’s  text  survived.  The  autograph  itself  was 
taken  to  old  Cairo  when  Jerusalem  was  plundered  in  1099. 
There  it  was  studied  by  Maimonides  (died  in  1204),  who  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  the  official  standard  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  It  was  eventually  recognized  as  the  standard 
text  as  other  scholars  added  their  testimony  to  that  of 
Maimonides. 

(2)  Earliest  Extant  Hebrew  Manuscripts.  Manuscripts 
of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  are  comparatively  late,  prob¬ 
ably  none  being  earlier  than  900  A.D.  It  is  this  fact  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  discovery  of  the  Jerusalem  Scrolls  containing 
the  entire  Hebrew  text  of  Isaiah  dating  as  early  as  125-100 
B.C.  not  only  “the  greatest  manuscript  discovery  of  modern 
times,””  but  makes  the  documents  themselves  “the  oldest 
existing  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  in  any  language.””  This 
sensational  find  will  doubtless  have  a  most  profound  effect 
upon  the  history  of  the  Biblical  text  when  all  the  evidence 
it  affords  is  studied  and  collated. 

As  far  as  the  post-Massoretic  manuscripts  are  concerned, 
the  oldest  dated  document  is  the  Leningrad  Codex  of  the 
Prophets  (916  A.D.).  A  British  Museum  document  of  the 
Pentateuch,  undated,  is  to  be  placed  perhaps  somewhat 
earlier.  Although  these  two  copies  are  fretfuently  considered 

**W.  F.  Albright,  Biblical  Archeologist,  Vol.  XI,  no.  3  (Sept.,  1948),  p.  55. 

••John  C.  Trevor,  Bull.  Am.  Sch.  Or.  Res.  113  (Feb.,  1949),  p.  23. 
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the  oldest  now  in  existence  there  are  many  others  which 
claim  an  earlier  date.  A  manuscript  in  the  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Library  bears  the  date  856,  and  the  correctness  of 
the  dates  has  been  maintained  by  at  least  one  capable 
scholar.” 

The  oldest  manuscript  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  does  not  date  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century,  and 
the  number  of  manuscripts  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Scriptures 
is  very  small.  However,  there  are  about  1,700  partial  or 
fragmentary  documents. 

VI.  THE  HEBREW  TEXT  FROM  THE  MASSORETIC 
PERIOD  TO  THE  PRESENT 

The  work  of  the  Massoretic  scholars  in  preparing  an 
official  standard  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  in  assur¬ 
ing  that  text  transmission  without  substantial  change  or 
alteration  was  a  necessary  and  fortunate  prelude  to  the 
invention  of  printing  and  the  ministry  of  the  printed  Hebrew 
Bible  in  the  modern  world.  The  invention  of  the  printing 
press  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  an  event  of 
incalculable  importance.  The  long,  laborious  process  of 
copying  out  the  Scriptures  by  hand  with  all  its  attendant 
evils  of  liability  to  error  and  variation  in  different  manu¬ 
scripts  was  ended.  Printing  not  only  made  far  greater  ac¬ 
curacy  possible,  but  assured  a  much  wider  publication  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures. 

The  Earliest  Printed  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The 
first  part  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  to  be  put  into  print 
was  the  Psalter  in  1477,  twenty-seven  years  after  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  printing  press.  It  was  printed  with  the  rabbinical 
commentary  of  Kimchi,  text  and  commentary  alternating  at 
each  verse.  During  the  next  decade  (1477-1487)  some  four 
editions,  covering  all  of  the  Old  Testament,  appeared  in  as 
many  cities. 

In  1488  the  first  edition  of  the  whole  Hebrew  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  with  vowels  and  accents  was  completed  at  Soncino, 


*’Ira  M.  Price,  7*Ar  Ancestry  of  Our  English  Bible,  pp.  34f. ;  Sir  Frederic 
Kenyon,  Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Manuscripts,  pp.  44-45. 
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near  Milan,  Italy.  It  was  reissued  at  Naples  in  1491-1493, 
and  appeared  a  third  time  in  the  Brescia  Bible  in  1494.  This 
is  the  Hebrew  text  translated  by  Martin  Luther,  whose  copy 
is  at  Berlin.  This  text  was  reproduced  in  D.  Bomberg’s  man¬ 
ual  editions  (Venice,  1516-1617,  1525-1528),  in  the  editions 
of  S.  Munster  (Basel,  1536)  and  R.  Stephanus  (Paris,  1539- 
1544).  All  these  editions  appeared  under  the  direction  of 
Jewish  scholars.  Printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
thus  appear  from  1477  to  the  present. 

Printed  Editions  of  the  Hebreiv  Bible  under  Christian 
Auspices.  (1)  The  Complutensian  Polyglot.  This  massive 
opus  carried  the  Hebrew,  Septuagint  Greek,  and  the  Latin 
Vulgate  in  columns  and  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  printed  at  the  bottom.  It  was  edited  by  Cardinal 
Ximenes  and  printed  at  the  University  he  founded  in  Alcala 
(Complutum) ,  Spain,  1614-1517.  Its  critical  value  in  general 
is  slight  because  of  its  defects  and  frequent  errors.  It  did 
illustrate,  however,  the  value  such  an  edition  might  have  if 
it  possessed  critical  accuracy. 

(2)  The  Antwerp  Polyglot.  For  the  Old  Testament  (i.e, 
Vols.  I-IV)  appeared  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Targums  (except 
Daniel,  Ezra-Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles)  with  a  Latin  version, 
the  Complutensian  text  of  the  Septuagint  with  a  Latin  ver¬ 
sion,  and  the  Vulgate.  Other  volumes  embraced  the  New 
Testament.  The  work  was  called  Biblia  Regia  because  its 
publication  was  financed  by  Philip  II.  It  was  printed  at 
Antwerp  (in  1569-1572). 

(3)  The  Paris  Polyglot.  Volumes  I-IV  reproduce  the  Old 
Testament  and  its  versions  as  found  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot. 
Volumes  V  and  VI  deal  with  the  New  Testament.  Volumes 
VII-X  contain  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with  its  Targum, 
the  Peshitta,  and  the  Arabic  versions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
all  of  which  are  translated  into  Latin.  It  appeared  in  Paris, 
1629-1645. 

(4)  The  London  Polyglot.  This  work,  which  still  possesses 
critical  value,  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  important  of 
the  three  great  polyglots.  The  six  folio  volumes  of  the  polyglot 
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proper  are  supplemented,  in  Volumes  VII-VIII  (dated  1669), 
with  a  dictionary  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Samaritan, 
Ethiopic,  and  Arabic,  with  a  separate  Persian  vocabulary  and 
a  comparative  Semitic  grammar.  The  scholarly  prolegomena 
in  Volume  I  is  still  invaluable.  The  work  appeared  in 
London  from  1667-1669  and  was  financed  by  public  sub¬ 
scription. 

The  Standard  Printed  Edition  of  the  Massoretic  Text. 
This  is  the  text  of  Jacob  Ben  Chayyim  published  at  Venice 
(1525-1526)  in  four  volumes.  This  venture  was  sponsored  by 
D.  Bomberg,  who  had  previously  sponsored  his  first  Rabbin¬ 
ical  Bible  in  1516-1517.  Ben  Chayyim’s  text,  essentially  a 
recension  of  Ben  Asher  with  only  an  occasional  reading  from 
Ben  Naphtali,  remained  unsurpassed  among  the  early  editions 
and  became  standard.  This  is  the  so-called  editio  princeps  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  forming  the  standard  edition  of  the  Mas¬ 
soretic  text.  It  was  frequently  reprinted  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  used  by  Rudolf  Kittel  in  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  his  Biblia  Hebraica  (1905  and  1912) — unhappily, 
however,  with  tacit  emendations  in  the  form  of  variants  from 
the  ancient  versions.  It  was  also  used  by  C.  D.  Ginsburg 
(1894  and  1926). 

The  received  text  of  our  standard  editions  is  substan¬ 
tially  that  of  Jacob  Ben  Chayyim.  It  is  the  basis  of  the 
manual  edition  of  J.  Buxtorf  (Basel,  1619),  and  finally  of  A. 
Hahn  (1832,  1833  and  1868)  and  M.  Letteris  (Vienna,  1852), 
that  which  was  reprinted  in  1866  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

Critically  important  modern  editions  are  those  of  C.  D. 
Ginsburg  and  R.  Kittel  (first  edition  in  1905,  second  in  1912, 
third  in  1929-1945).  Kittel’s  third  edition  contains  Ben  Asher’s 
text  in  its  purest  form,  and  other  scholars  have  contributed 
a  critical  apparatus  of  selected  variants  from  manuscripts 
and  ancient  versions. 

VII.  THE  SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH 

The  Samaritan  Penateuch  is  not  a  version  of  a  portion  of 
the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  but  a  part  of  the  text  itself. 
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Because  it  is  an  independent  text  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
had  its  own  distinct  transmission  by  scribes  from  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  without  any  known  contact  with  the  numerous 
Hebrew  texts,  it  reaches  farther  back  to  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  text  than  the  oldest  translation  (the  Septuagint), 
simply  because  it  is  the  text  itself. 

The  Origin  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  The  strange 
religious  community  of  the  Samaritans  owes  its  existence 
to  the  governmental  policy  of  the  New  Assyrian  Empire 
established  by  Tiglathpileser  III  (746-727).  The  emperor,  a 
great  conqueror,  initiated  the  inhuman  policy  of  deporting 
whole  conquered  populations  to  other  parts  of  his  realm  and 
importing  foreigners  to  take  their  place  with  the  remaining 
residents  of  the  land.  This  expedient,  resorted  to  so  as  to 
reduce  chances  of  revolt,  resulted  in  a  commingling  of  foreign 
peoples  and  a  fusion  of  strange  customs. 

(1)  The  Origin  of  the  Samaritan  Race.  After  Sargon  II, 
king  of  Assyria,  captured  Samaria  (721  B.C.),  he  put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  sending  many  of  its  people 
into  captivity.  To  discourage  rebellion  in  those  Israelites  who 
remained  and  to  insure  their  complete  denationalization, 
Sargon  followed  the  precedent  established  by  his  famous 
predecessor,  Tiglathpileser  III,  and  imported  heathen  people 
from  Eastern  provinces  of  the  Empire  (II  Kings  17:5,6,24) 
to  take  their  place.  These  peoples  of  pagan  background  inter¬ 
married  with  the  remaining  Israelites,  producing  a  mongrel 
race  later  known  as  the  Samaritans. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  from  II  Kings  17 :23  and  18 :11 
that  Sargon  carried  away  all  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  or  that  the  transported  people  constituted  the 
entire  new  population.  This  is  not  specifically  said  to  be  the 
case,  and  such  an  interpretation  would  be  contrary  to  the 
king’s  own  statement  in  his  Annals.  “In  the  beginning  of 
my  reign  in  my  first  year.  .  .  Samaria  I  besieged,  I  captured ; 
27,290  persons  of  its  inhabitants  I  carried  captive.  .  .  but  the 
remainder  of  the  people  I  allowed  to  retain  their  possessions. 
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I  appointed  my  governor  over  them,  and  the  tribute  of  the 
former  king  I  imposed  upon  them.”” 

(2)  The  Origin  of  the  Samaritan  Religion.  After  the  Jews 
returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  in  536  B.C.,  the 
Samaritans  offered  their  aid  in  rebuilding  the  temple.  Being 
refused  they  took  offence  and  became  adversaries  to  the 
Jews,  doing  all  in  their  power  to  hinder  the  work  (Ezra  4). 
At  the  time  of  Nehemiah  they  continued  their  opposition, 
doing  their  utmost  to  stop  the  building  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.,  chs.  4  and  6). 

In  the  course  of  his  program  of  reform  Nehemiah  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  grandson  of  the  high  priest  Eliashib  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  governor  of  Samaria 
and  the  bitter  foe  of  the  Jews.  Such  alliances  with  foreigners 
were  strictly  contrary  to  the  law  (Lev.  21:14).  Nehemiah 
forthwith  expelled  the  offender,  along  with  others  who  would 
not  submit  to  the  reformation  (Neh.  13:28-30). 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  this  incident,  which  took 
place  about  432  B.C.,  furnishes  the  historical  background  of 
the  Samaritan  schism.  Josephus,  who  misplaces  the  story 
a  century  later  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  actually 
names  the  expelled  priest  as  Manasseh  and  adds  that  he 
took  with  him  a  copy  of  the  Torah  when  he  fled  to  Samaria 
and  headed  the  rival  worship  established  in  the  temple  built 
on  Mt.  Gerizim. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  correct  tradition  and  the  basis  of 
the  religious  aspect  of  the  Jewish-Samaritan  hostility,  with 
rival  temple  and  priesthood  set  up  on  Mt.  Gerizim  at  Shechem 
(i.e.,  Nablus)  and  a  rival  Torah,  as  the  Sacred  Book  of  the 
new  religious  system.  An  old  untenable  theory  which  exists, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  came  down  in 
the  line  of  transcription  from  the  Pentateuch  current  in 
Israel  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes  under  Jero¬ 
boam,  is  now  for  good  reasons  generally  abandoned.  This  may 
likewise  be  said  of  the  theory  that  holds  the  Torah  was 

**Cf.  Daniel  David  Luckenbill,  Ancient  Records  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
Vol.  II,  4,  55. 
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brought  to  the  Samaritans  by  the  priests  sent  from  Sargon 
to  instruct  the  people  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  (II  Kings 
17:26-28). 

The  Critical  Vahie  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  When 
the  first  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  came  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  modern  scholarly  world  in  1616,  great  contribu¬ 
tions  to  textual  criticism  were  expected  from  it.  However,  it 
has  generally  failed  to  fufill  these  high  expectations.  After 
a  careful  study  of  all  variant  readings  in  the  light  of  the 
Massoretic  text  Gesenius,  the  celebrated  Hebraist,  in  1815 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  scarcely  a  single  instance  was 
the  Samaritan  reading  to  be  preferred  to  the  Massoretic. 
Although  in  recent  years  scholars  have  questioned  the  sweep¬ 
ing  character  of  Gesenius’  conclusion  and  shown  a  tendency 
to  give  more  consideration  to  Samaritan  readings,*”  there 
are  considerations  which  tend  to  minimize  the  critical  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

(1)  Extant  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  are 
of  late  date.  Kennicott,  the  eighteenth-century  textual  critic, 
collated  sixteen  Samaritan  manuscripts.  None  of  these  is  as 
old  as  the  oldest  Hebrew  manuscripts.  Paul  Kahle  says,  “The 
oldest  known  MS.  in  book  form  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
known  to  me  is  MS.  Add.  1846  of  the  University  Library  in 
Cambridge.  It  contains  a  notice  that  it  was  sold  A.H.  544 
(equals  A.D.  1149-50)  and  must  have  been  written  some 
centuries  earlier.  But  there  exist  older  scrolls  of  the  Samar¬ 
itan  Pentateuch.”*®  The  oldest  (in  the  New  York  Public 
Library)  dates  back  to  1282  A.D.  The  first  copy  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  to  reach  Europe  after  a  millennium 
of  oblivion  (it  was  known  to  Origen,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
Epiphanius,  etc.)  was  brought  thither  by  the  Italian  traveler, 
Pietro  de  la  Valle,  from  the  Samaritan  community  in 
Damascus.  It  was  published  in  the  Paris  Polyglot  (in  1645) 
and  the  London  Polyglot  (in  1657). 


*®Cf.  S.  A.  Cartledge,  A  Conservative  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
p.  35. 

“Paul  Kahle,  The  Cairo  Gerciza,  p.  50. 
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(2)  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  covers  the  best  preserved 
part  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Torah  is  not  only  the  best 
preserved  part  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but  the  best  translated 
portion.  It  is  accordingly  that  section  which  needs  least  cor¬ 
rection  and  could  benefit  least  from  an  independent  text 
which  had  its  own  distinct  transmission. 

(3)  The  bulk  of  the  variations  from  the  Hebrew  text 
are  unimportant.  Of  the  6,000  alleged  variations,  in  1900  of 
which  it  agrees  with  the  Septuagint  against  the  Massoretic 
text,*'  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  quite  insignificant  as 
affecting  the  meaning  of  a  passage.  Only  a  few  are  really 
important.  In  many  instances  the  Samaritans  made  ortho¬ 
graphic  and  grammatical  revisions  which  do  not  affect  the 
words  of  the  text.  A.  Sperber  explains  some  important  gram¬ 
matical  differences  under  the  theory  that  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  preserves  North  Israelite  dialectal  peculiarities, 
while  the  Massoretic  text  preserves  the  recension  in  the 
Judean  dialect.** 

Some  differences  are  to  be  explained  as  additions  in  the 
form  of  explanatory  glosses,  removal  of  fancied  verbal 
difficulties,  conjectural  changes,  etc.,  while  others  are  wilful 
changes  in  the  Samaritan  text  for  dogmatic  reasons.  In 
Deuteronomy  27:4  “Ebal”  is  changed  to  “Gerizim”  and  this 
altered  passage  is  interpolated  after  Exodus  20 :17  and 
Deuteronomy  6:21. 

It  is  evident  that  these  differences  are  not  invaluable  in 
seeking  the  true  text.  Perhaps  the  main  feature  of  the  Samar¬ 
itan  Pentateuch,  although  separated  for  so  many  centuries 
from  the  Hebrew  text,  is  its  striking  and  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  with  that  text  except  in  these  mostly  unimportant  vari¬ 
ations.  This  fact  makes  it  a  valuable  witness  to  the  sub¬ 
stantial  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  we  have  it  preserved 
to  us  in  the  Massoretic  tradition. 

Dallas,  Texas 


*‘P.  Kahle,  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritken  88  (1915),  pp.  399-439. 
*'Hebrrw  Union  College  Annual,  XII-XIII  (1937-1938),  pp.  ISlf. 
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IS  THE  PENTECOSTAL  MOVEMENT 
PENTECOSTAL? 

By  Roy  L.  Aldrich,  Th.D. 

Editor’s  note:  It  is  not  the  policy  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  to  follow 
sectarian  lines  and  discuss  such  differences  either  pro  or  con.  The  more 
positive  aim  has  been  pursued  of  expounding  the  Scriptures,  with  each 
reader  making  the  application  of  Biblical  truth  as  he  sees  fit.  In  recent 
years,  however,  a  movement  has  gotten  under  way  while  the  churches 
are  in  sore  need  of  reviving — one  which  purports  to  be  Pentecostal 
itself.  What  are  the  facts  in  the  case?  One  of  the  regular  staff  of  Bible 
lecturers  at  Dallas  Seminary  attempts  to  set  forth  the  answer  to  this 
question.  Needless  to  say,  he  is  not  attacking  a  denomination  or  sect, 
much  less  individuals,  but  is  proceeding  to  state  the  Biblical  truth  in 
the  matter  and  do  so  quite  objectively.  May  the  Spirit  of  God  lead  his 
readers  to  examine  the  issue  with  him  just  as  fairly. 

Is  the  current  Pentecostal  movement  Pentecostal  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Scriptural  Pentecost?  Is  it  Pentecostal  in 
scope,  in  power,  in  doctrine?  Pentecostal  leaders  maintain 
that  it  is.  They  tell  us  that  all  the  miraculous  ministries  and 
powers  manifest  after  Pentecost  remain  as  permanent  gifts 
to  the  church.  If  these  gifts  have  not  always  been  in  evidence, 
we  are  told,  it  is  because  of  unbelief  and  lack  of  spirituality. 

Note  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  current  Pentecostal 
movement,  as  given  by  Robert  C.  Dalton:  “At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  there  were  in  America  and  in  various  corners 
of  the  world  numerous  Christian  ministers  and  people  of 
various  denominational  groups  who  were  sincerely  seeking 
by  prayer  and  supplication  a  spiritual  awakening  in  their 
own  hearts.  As  a  result  of  this  endeavor  for  a  spiritual 
revival  there  fell  simultaneously  in  the  year  1906,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  what  the  members  of  the  movement  call 
‘a  mighty  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*  The  significant 
fact  about  this  outpouring  as  it  fell  among  the  different 
groups  was  that  some  individuals  suddenly  began  to  speak 
in  languages  or  dialects  known  to  the  hearers,  but  unknown 
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to  the  speakers ;  others  spoke  in  a  language  known  neither  to 
speakers  nor  hearers;  and  still  others  evidenced  a  peculiar 
handling  of  their  own  vernacular  dialect.  Furthermore,  after 
this  initial  experience  many  individuals  retained  the  faculty 
of  this  peculiar  phenomenon  and  it  was  evidenced  in  them 
at  certain  intervals.  The  ones  experiencing  this  strange 
phenomenon  at  once  identified  it  with  the  peculiar  phenome¬ 
non  of  Acts  2  and  Paul’s  writings  concerning  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  in  1  Corinthians  12  and  14. 

“Simultaneously,  similar  groups  sprang  up  all  over  the 
world.  They  claimed  that  God  in  the  last  days  before  the 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  was  pouring  out  His  Holy  Spirit 
upon  His  powerless  church.  There  was  to  be  a  second,  or 
fuller,  realizing  and  fulfilment  of  Joel  2:28-29:  'And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon 
all  flesh;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy, 
your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see 
visions:  and  also  upon  the  servants  and  upon  the  handmaids 
in  those  days  will  I  pour  out  my  Spirit.’  They  further  claimed 
that  there  was  a  Pentecost  for  each  individual  and  that  with 
this  experience  came  the  possibility  and  the  individual’s  eligi¬ 
bility  to  receive  one  or  more  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
mentioned  by  Paul  in  1  Corinthians  12:8-10.  These  gifts 
would  of  course  give  apostolic  power  to  the  church.”  ‘ 

It  is  evident  from  this  quotation  that  Pentecostalists  be¬ 
lieve  their  movement  is  a  second  and  fuller  realization  of 
the  original  Pentecost.  Another  quotation  from  the  recognized 
literature  of  the  movement  will  help  in  the  understanding 
of  its  beliefs :  “But  even  if  we  grant  that  there  are  no  longer 
apostles  in  the  church,  does  this  necessitate  the  belief  that 
the  other  ministries  and  miraculous  gifts  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  have  also  passed  away?  Not  at  all.  We  know 
of  no  Bible  scholar  who  contends  that  teachers,  helps  and 
governments  (also  pastors  and  evangelists;  see  Eph.  4:11) 
are  not  with  us  today.  It  is  true  that  these  lesser  ministries 
were  ofttimes  included  in  an  apostolic  ministry;  but  they 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  apostles.  And  by  the  same 
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token  the  miraculous  powers — prophecy,  gifts  of  healing, 
diversities  of  tongues,  etc. — can  be  regarded  as  gifts  which 
were  designed  by  God  to  continue  throughout  this  age:  for 
they  too  were  not  confined  to  the  apostles.  Thus,  even  though 
these  unicjue  men  have  passed  from  the  scene,  the  other 
ministries  and  powers  remain  as  permanent  and  perpetual 
gifts  to  the  church.’”  This  word  states  clearly  the  Pentecostal 
belief  that  all  the  “ministries  and  powers”  of  the  apostles 
and  early  Christians  remain  as  perpetual  gifts  to  the  church. 

NOT  PENTECOSTAL  IN  SCOPE 

The  first  statement  to  be  examined  is  the  assertion  that 
the  modern  Pentecostal  movement  is  “a  second,  or  fuller, 
realization  and  fulfillment  of  Joel  2:28-29”  than  was  knov'n 
previously.  If  the  modern  movement  is  any  fuller  realiza¬ 
tion  of  Joel  2:28-29,  then  it  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
original  Pentecost  in  scope.  But  there  was  no  Pentecostal 
movement  or  sect  in  the  early  church;  the  entire  church  was 
Pentecostal — in  the  proper  sense!  There  was  no  tongues 
movement  in  the  apostolic  church ;  all  of  the  120  at  Pentecost 
spoke  with  tongues,  and  later  the  gift  of  speaking  in  tongues 
was  at  least  generally  distributed  throughout  the  church. 
Nevertheless  modern  Pentecostalists  admit  that  they  belong 
to  a  sect  which  is  set  apart  by  its  own  peculiar  experience. 
Here  is  their  admission:  “There  was  one  great  Christian 
experience  which  brought  together  all  the  component  parts 
of  the  Assemblies  of  God  movement — the  baptism  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  accompanied  by  the  speaking  in  tongues  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  gave  utterance.  This  one  truth  has  designated 
and  set  apart  the  Assemblies  of  God  as  a  distinct  religious 
body,  and  the  Pentecostal  experience  is  the  one  excuse  for  its 
very  existence  as  a  religious  body  separate  from  other  organ¬ 
izations  of  similar  faith.”’ 

First-century  Christians  would  have  considered  this  a 
heresy.  In  spite  of  its  rapid  growth  the  tongues  movement 
represents  indeed  only  a  small  segment  of  Christianity.  If 

‘Carl  Brumback,  ^'What  Meaneth  ThtsV*  pp.  70-71. 

*J.  R.  Flower,  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Assemblies  of  God, 
p.  17. 
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all  the  Pentecostal  groups  were  combined  they  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  denomination  inferior  in  numbers  to  several  of  the 
larger  denominations.  The  Assemblies  of  God  reported 
263,000  members  in  1948.  Several  of  the  well-known  denomi¬ 
nations  have  memberships  in  the  millions.  This  is  no  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  a  small  denomination.  It  is  only  to  point  out  that 
the  modern  tongues-movement  is  not  what  it  asserts  itself  to 
be:  it  is  not  Pentecostal  in  scope. 

In  reply  it  is  said  that  others  do  not  receive  the  Pente¬ 
costal  gifts  because  of  unbelief  and  lack  of  spirituality.  But 
how  strange  that  God  should  see  faith  and  spirituality  in 
only  one  denomination  or  movement!  It  is  granted  that  these 
are  days  of  apostasy.  Yet  there  are  many  in  all  denominations 
who  desire  God’s  best  for  themselves.  Witness  the  current 
revivals.  And,  further,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  that  God  bestowed  His  miraculous  gifts  upon  only  the 
strong  in  faith.  He  rather  bestowed  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order 
that  the  weak  might  become  strong.  According  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Robert  Dalton  previously  given,  the  modern  tongues- 
movement  is  to  be  explained  as  a  pouring  out  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  “upon  His  powerless  church.”  Then  why  maintain 
that  it  must  be  poiverful  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit?  The 
current  tongues-movement  is  surely  not  Pentecostal  when 
it  includes  just  a  small  segment  of  the  Christian  church. 

But  there  is  a  second  reason  why  the  present  tongues- 
movement  is  not  Pentecostal  in  scope.  It  is  only  a  tongues 
movement.  No  such  emphasis  upon  tongues  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  gifts  is  found  in  the  original  Pentecostal  period. 
According  to  official  Assemblies  of  God  literature  quoted 
above,  however,  speaking  in  tongues  is  the  one  experience 
and  excuse  for  their  existence  as  a  religious  body.  This 
admission  about  speaking  in  tongues  being  the  formative 
doctrine  of  the  movement  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  assertion  that  all  of  the  miraculous  gifts  should  be 
in  exercise.  Note  these  further  admissions  from  Robert 
Dalton:  “Because  Pentecostal  people  as  a  group  have  never 
known  to  a  large  degree  the  greater  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
such  as  are  listed  above  [i.e.,  in  1  Cor.  12:8-10]  does  not  in 
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any  way  take  away  from  the  possibilities  of  a  future  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  power  of  God  being  displayed  on  earth  in  this 
age  and  before  Christ's  coming.”  “Pentecostal  people  admit 
they  have  an  abundance  of  the  minor  gifts — ^which  are  the 
Glossolalia  gifts  [i.e.,  tongues  speaking],  and  not  enough  of 
the  other  gifts  which  are  more  important.”* 

Why  should  this  be  so,  if  the  modern  tongues-movement 
represents  a  greater  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Either 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  lost  some  of  His  power,  or  the  current 
Pentecostal  sect  is  not  Pentecostal.  Why  should  a  minor  gift 
(and,  let  it  be  added,  one  easily  imitated)  be  the  only  miracu¬ 
lous  gift  of  a  so-called  second  and  greater  Pentecost?  Can 
it  be  that  people  speaking  in  tongues  who  assert  they  have 
the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  are  also  lacking  in  faith  and 
spirituality?  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  modern  tongues-movement  is  not  Pente¬ 
costal  because  it  is  centered  about  a  single  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

The  current  movement  is  thus  twice  removed  from  the 
original'  Pentecost.  First,  because  it  is  a  sect  and  not  a 
movement  of  the  Christian  church  as  a  whole;  second, 
because  it  is  only  a  tongues  movement  in  contrast  to  the 
Scriptural  movement  in  which  all  of  the  miraculous  gifts 
were  manifest.  It  must,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the 
modern  Pentecostal  movement  is  not  Pentecostal  in  scope. 

NOT  PENTECOSTAL  IN  POWER 

Now  it  will  be  shown  that  the  tongues  movement  is  not 
Pentecostal  in  power,  as  well.  Pentecostal  writings  have  been 
cited  which  admit  that  the  modern  movement  is  not  Pente¬ 
costal  in  strength.  The  great  miraculous  gifts  of  prophecy 
(in  the  sense  of  foretelling  the  future),  healing,  working  of 
miracles  (even  raising  the  dead)  are  not  in  evidence  today. 
But  these  miraculous  gifts  were  very  much  in  evidence 
during  the  Pentecostal  period.  There  are  far  more  references 
in  Acts  to  apostolic  miracles  than  to  speaking  in  tongues. 
There  are  some  tongues-speaking  people  who  recognize  the 
inconsistency  of  a  Pentecostal  movement  which  is  not  Pente- 
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costal  in  power.  They  attempt  then  to  solve  the  difficulty  by 
boldly  proclaiming  that  all  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  early 
church  are  in  operation  today. 

Not  long  ago  the  writer  visited  a  Pentecostal  church 
which  maintains  such  a  belief.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
customary  sermon  certain  individuals  were  called  to  the 
platform  for  the  confirmation  of  miraculous  gifts.  It  seemed 
that  the  gifts  had  been  previously  received,  but  now  were  to 
be  confirmed  by  prophecy  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  One 
young  woman  was  to  become  a  missionary.  While  she  knelt 
and  while  hands  were  resting  on  her  head,  the  following 
words  were  solemnly  pronounced:  “Thou  shalt  prophesy; 
thou  shalt  speak  with  other  tongues;  thou  shalt  heal  the 
sick;  thou  shalt  cast  out  demons;  yea,  thou  shalt  raise  the 
dead.”  There  are  only  two  possible  judgments  upon  this 
procedure.  The  woman  either  possess  apostolic  power,  or  she 
was  deceived.  If  she  received  apostolic  power,  why  has  it 
not  been  manifested?  This  woman  must  heal  the  sick  and 
even  raise  the  dead,  else  falsehoods  were  solemnly  pro¬ 
nounced  over  her  head  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
is  not  stated  to  be  unkind,  but  only  in  the  interest  of  honesty. 
Paul  and  Peter  were  used  of  God  to  raise  the  dead.  Great 
signs  and  wonders  were  performed  by  the  apostles  and 
others  in  the  early  church.  Where  are  the  signs  and  wonders 
today?  The  writer  does  not  question  the  power  of  God  to 
perform  miracles.  He  simply  points  out  that  He  is  not  per¬ 
forming  them  today  as  in  apostolic  times. 

Harold  Horton,  a  Pentecostal  writer,  makes  the  following 
comment  on  Mark  16:17:  “The  first  important  implication 
here  is  that  all  those  who  have  not  spoken  with  new  tongues, 
that  neither  speak  nor  seek  to  speak  with  tongues,  are  out¬ 
side  that  group  which  the  Lord  Jesus  in  this  verse  calls 
believers;  for  these  signs  shall  attend  them  that  believe. 
I  do  not  mean  that  these  have  not  believed  on  the  Lord  for 
salvation.  I  mean  what  the  Lord  means — ^that  they  are 
not  among  those  who  are  equipped  with  supernatural  powers 
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and  signs — ^gifts  that  alone  in  apostate  days  can  attest  the 
authority  of  the  Word  they  are  speaking.”* 

Before  commenting  on  this  explanation  of  Scripture  it 
would  be  well  to  give  the  verse  in  question  with  its  context: 
“And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe;  In  my  name 
shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues ; 
they  shall  take  up  serpents;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly 
thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the 
sick,  and  they  shall  recover”  (Mark  16:17-18).  Mr.  Horton 
says  that  all  who  do  not  speak  with  tongues  or  seek  to 
speak  thus  are  outside  of  the  group  which  the  Lord  calls 
believers  in  this  place.  Incidentally,  one  may  wonder  why 
the  seekers  should  be  classed  with  the  speakers  themselves. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  present  Scripture  mentions 
several  other  miraculous  signs  beside  tongues.  According  to 
the  Pentecostal-movement  logic,  real  believers  should  not 
only  speak  with  tongues  but  also  cast  out  devils,  handle 
poisonous  serpents  without  harm,  be  immune  from  the 
effect  of  any  deadly  poison  taken  accidentally,  and  heal  the 
sick  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  This  would  mean  there  are 
no  “real  believers”  in  the  Pentecostal  movement  either,  for 
the  great  apostolic  signs  and  miracles  are  not  being  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  tongues  groups  or  in  any  other  assembly  today. 

The  modern  Pentecostal  movement  started  in  1906.  Why 
has  it  not  produced  a  prophet  who  could  foretell  the  future 
as  did  Agabus  (Acts  11:27-28;  21:10-11)?  Why  has  it  not 
produced  one  with  the  gift  of  healing  through  laying  on  of 
hands?  Why  has  not  someone  been  raised  from  the  dead? 
There  is  only  one  conclusion,  and  it  has  been  admitted  by 
some  Pentecostal  leaders  as  quoted  earlier;  the  movement 
is  not  Pentecostal  in  power.  The  tongues  movement  is  not 
Pentecostal  in  manifestation  of  apostolic  signs  and  miracles, 
neither  is  it  Pentecostal  in  the  manifestation  of  evangelistic 
power.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  commendable  evangelistic 
zeal  may  be  seen  throughout  the  tongues  movement  in  general. 
But  still  the  issue  is  not  whether  the  tongues  movement  is 
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evangelistic;  it  is  whether  or  not  the  movement  is  Pente¬ 
costal  in  evangelistic  power.  Clearly  it  is  not.  The  greatest 
evangelists  and  soul-winners  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the 
present  generation  have  not  been  identified  with  tongues- 
speaking  people.  Billy  Graham,  Hymen  Appleman,  Charles 
E.  Fuller,  Merv  Resell,  and  a  score  of  other  evangelists 
nationally  and  internationally  known  nowadays  are  not  Pente¬ 
costal  people. 

Pentecostal  writers  tell  us  that  this  argument  is  unfair. 
They  admit  that  there  are  exceptional  soul-winners  among 
those  who  are  not  of  the  tongues  movement.  Yet  they  say 
the  real  comparison  should  lie  between  the  average  Pente¬ 
costal  believer  and  the  average  non-Pentecostal  believer.  To 
quote  one  writer — “The  only  satisfactory  way  to  determine 
the  true  value  of  the  full  baptism  with  the  Spirit  is  to 
compare  the  average  non-Pentecostalist  with  the  average 
Pentecostalist.  What  difference  has  this  baptism  made 
between  the  two?  Individually,  the  Pentecostal  believer  is 
distinguished  on  the  whole  by  a  greater  joy  in  his  salvation, 
more  power  in  prayer  and  more  zeal  for  souls.”*  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not  may  be  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.  If, 
however,  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit  according  to  the  tongues- 
speaking  doctrine  (one  accompanied  with  speaking  in 
tongues)  is  a  necessary  condition  of  greater  spiritual  power, 
as  Pentecostalists  assert,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest 
soul-winners  should  be  people  speaking  with  tongues.  Surely 
God  would  not  exalt  those  who  were  disobedient  and  handi¬ 
capped  spiritually  to  do  His  greatest  exploits. 

Not  only  all  great  evangelists  but  all  successful  evangelists 
should  be  those  who  speak  in  tongues,  if  the  present  tongues 
movement  is  truly  Pentecostal.  All  the  evangelists  and  soul- 
winners  of  the  book  of  Acts  belonged  to  the  historic  Pente¬ 
costal  movement.  In  fact,  there  were  no  non-Pentecostalists 
in  the  book  of  Acts;  why  should  there  be  any  today,  if 
God  is  granting  a  second  and  greater  Pentecost  to  His  true 
church?  In  conclusion,  then,  the  Pentecostal  movement  is 

*Carl  Brumback,  op.  cit.,  p.  285. 
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not  such  in  miraculous  power.  This  much  has  been  admitted 
by  the  Pentecostalist  writers  quoted.  Neither  is  it  Pente¬ 
costal  in  evangelistic  power. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  April-June  Number,  1951) 


^  ^ 


“True  religion  is  at  once  spiritual  life,  love  and  holy  activ¬ 
ity.  As  life,  it  is  divine,  and  must  be  love  as  God  is  love. 
As  love,  it  is  essentially  social,  and  must  have  and  will 
seek  some  congenial  objects  of  affectionate  regard  on  whom 
to  bestow  its  holy  warmth.  These  will  be  God  and  man.  From 
the  full  heart  in  which  this  love  is  shed  abroad  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  will  issue  the  ardent  words  of  the  rapt  Psalmist: 
‘Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none  in  all 
the  earth  I  desire  besides  thee.*  Next  after  God,  those  who 
bear  the  image  of  Christ  will  be  the  objects  of  affectionate 
regard  and  brotherly  kindness.  Thus,  wherever  those  meet 
or  happen  to  reside  near  each  other  who  are  born  of  the 
Spirit,  the  law  of  love  written  in  their  hearts — ^the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
is  its  own  law — ^will  bring  them  together  for  the  worship 
of  their  God  and  will  prompt  them  to  the  exercise  of  brother¬ 
ly  kindness  and  the  various  other  duties  belonging  to  the 
church  relation.  And  so  doing  they  simply  obey  the  voice 
of  duty  and  do  the  will  of  God.  And  what,  indeed,  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  very  fact  that  they  are  born  of  God 
into  spiritual  and  divine  life — a  birth,  though  supernatural, 
as  true  and  real  as  our  natural  birth — what  but  to  make 
of  all  such  a  true  and  real  brotherhood,  the  children  of  one 
Father  and  of  one  Family?  They  are  ‘no  more  strangers 
and  foreigners,  but  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints  and  of 
the  household  of  God.*  This  is  indeed  true  of  the  church 
universal.** — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1855. 
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ROME  AND  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT 

By  Rene  Pache 

The  ecumenical  movement  looks  toward  the  visible  unity 
of  all  Christendom.  Thus  it  cannot  neglect  that  group  which 
numerically  is  the  largest  communion  in  the  world.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  statistics  given  in  1932  by  the  League  of  Nations  there 
are  actually  363,000,000  Roman  Catholics,  252,000,000  Prot- 
stants  and  179,000,000  Greek  Orthodox.  One  may  well  ask 
the  question  how  there  could  be  an  ecumenical  enterprise 
which  would  not  have  at  least  the  intention  of  including  the 
largest  Christian  communities.  Such  an  enterprise  would 
immediately  cease  to  be  ecumenical.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
church  of  Rome  with  her  pretension  to  catholicity  suffers 
even  more  than  the  others  from  schism  and  divisions  which 
hinder  her  from  being  truly  universal.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that,  since  the  birth  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  it  has 
made  advances  toward  Rome  to  which  on  its  part  Rome 
has  not  been  indifferent. 

In  the  encyclical  Provida  Matris  of  May,  1895  Leo  XIII 
decreed  that  the  day  preceding  Pentecost  should  be  conse¬ 
crated  to  prayer  “for  the  hastening  of  reconciliation  with  our 
separated  brethren.”  In  1908  the  American  Episcopal  church 
instituted  the  octave  of  prayer  for  unity ;  adopted  by  Catholic 
bishops  and  approved  by  Pope  Pius  XI  in  1909,  it  is  increas¬ 
ingly  observed.  It  has  become  the  world-wide  week  of 
prayer  for  Christian  unity  (January  18-25),  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Protestant  week  of  prayer  arranged  by 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  the  beginning  of  January.  Therein 
catholic  Christians  are  invited  to  kneel  together,  to  repent 
unitedly  and  to  ask  with  one  heart  from  their  common  Father 
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that  unity  which  Christ  wishes,  and  in  the  way  He  wishes  it. 
The  movement  known  as  Faith  and  Order  has  also  been 
rallied  for  this  purpose.  In  France  the  National  Reform 
Synod  of  Agen  (met  during  1936),  “having  understood  that 
a  special  effort  of  intercession  for  the  unity  of  the  church 
was  to  take  place  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Christmas  in  many 
Orthodox,  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  circles,  (1)  greets 
this  initiative  with  joy  and  enthusiasm,  (2)  suggests  to 
pastors  .  .  .  and  to  individuals  that  they  unite  the  prayers 
of  the  Reformed  church  of  France  to  the  other  sections  of 
the  universal  church.”” 

Immediately  after  the  first  World  War  the  organizers  of 
the  future  Lausanne  conference  endeavored  to  secure  the 
participation  of  the  Roman  church.  The  Pope  responded  in 
1919  that  he  was  praying  “the  participants  at  the  conference 
might  by  the  grace  of  God  reunite  with  the  visible  head  of 
the  church,  by  whom  they  will  be  received  with  open  arms.” 
This  attitude  on  the  part  of  Rome  has  remained  unchanged. 
In  the  encyclical  Mystici  Corporis  Christi  of  1943  the  Pope 
identifies  himself  with  the  father  in  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son :  like  him,  he  awaits  with  open  arms  the  return 
of  the  erring  sons.  Quoting  from  the  encyclical  Pastor 
Brutsch  comments:  “In  our  opinion  this  application  of  the 
parable  is  inadmissible.  God  alone  is  the  father  who  waits 
with  open  arms  for  all  prodigal  sons,  among  whom  Pius  XII 
is  as  much  included  as  we  are.”” 

The  discussions  at  Malines  in  1925  between  Catholics  and 
Anglicans  ended  with  the  rebuff  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  In  1926  with  the  encyclical  Mortalium  Animos 
Pope  Pius  XI  formally  forbade  all  Catholics  taking  part  in 
ecumenical  gatherings  and  severely  condemned  that  which 
he  called  pan-Christianity.  It  is  clear,  he  declared,  that  the 
apostolic  see  may  not  at  any  price  take  part  in  these  con¬ 
gresses  and  that  Catholics  may  not  be  permitted  for  any 
reason  to  join  such  efforts  or  contribute  toward  them.  If 
they  did  so,  they  would  give  authority  to  a  false  Christianity 


^'CoDgar,  op.  cit.,  p.  xii. 
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entirely  different  from  the  church  of  Christ.**  According  to 
report  I  at  Amsterdam  this  encyclical  was  especially  written 
in  opposition  to  the  Stockholm  conference  and  its  doctrinal 
indifference.**  Both  at  that  time  and  since  then,  “the  holy 
see  has  never  authorized  its  own  to  take  part  in  congresses 
which  were  not  Catholic.”** 

AT  THE  AMSTERDAM  CONFERENCE  (1948) 

Those  organizing  the  conference  at  Amsterdam  gave  up 
the  idea  of  another  formal  invitation  to  the  Roman  Curia 
and  finally  contented  themselves  with  a  sending  of  the  data 
concerning  the  assembly  to  come.  Up  to  the  last  moment 
there  was  question  about  whether  the  Pope  would  relent  and 
authorize  the  despatch  of  numerous  “observers.”  The  pro¬ 
posed  doctrinal  statement  “Jesus  Christ,  God  and  Savior** 
had  favorably  impressed  a  good  number  of  the  Catholic 
faithful.  It  was  known  that  hundreds  of  Catholics  had  asked 
permission  from  their  superiors  to  visit  the  conference. 
“This  interest  in  Amsterdam  is  part  of  a  more  general 
movement  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  which  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  all  ecumenical  developments,  seeks  to  make  con¬ 
tacts  with  Christians  of  other  churches,  and  finds  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  various  institutes,  magazines  and  groups  in  different 
countries,  particularly  in  Europe.**** 

On  June  6,  1948  the  Vatican  abruptly  recalled  to  mind 
its  former  refusals,  and  not  only  forbade  attendance  at 
Amsterdam  but  also  all  participation  in  mixed  worship  or 
in  other  meetings  with  non-Catholics  except  by  special  per¬ 
mission.  The  Ecumenical  Review  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  refusal  was  caused,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  astonishing 
increase  in  requests  for  permission  to  attend  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  desire  not  to  arouse  unfounded  hopes. 
Father  Boyer,  an  ecumenical  specialist,  nevertheless  “acci¬ 
dentally**  appeared  at  Amsterdam  with  a  few  other  Jesuit 
priests,  ostensibly  to  attend  a  congress  of  philosophy.  Boyer 

*^Le  Protestant,  15.6.43. 
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did  not  take  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  ecumenical  assembly, 
but  was  given  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself  with 
various  official  documents  and  to  meet  a  certain  number  of 
outstanding  delegates.  In  his  review  Unitas  Father  Boyer 
later  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  fraternal  reception 
given  him  at  Amsterdam  by  the  leaders  of  the  ecumenical 
council.  Apart  from  these  mentioned  above,  the  only  Cath¬ 
olics  at  the  conference  were  a  few  journalists  representing 
the  Catholic  press.** 

During  the  assembly  the  five  Catholic  bishops  of  Holland 
arranged  a  celebration  of  a  solemn  mass  ad  tollendum 
schisma,  “that  the  assembly  might  not  be  content  with  some 
form  of  apparent  unity,  but  might  take  the  road  leading  to 
the  one  dwelling-place  of  Christ.”*®  The  same  Sunday — 
August  29,  1948 — in  one  of  the  great  Catholic  churches  of 
Paris  mass  was  celebrated  to  ask  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  illumination  on  the  work  of  Amsterdam.  Karl 
Barth,  however,  created  a  scandal  in  the  midst  of  the  con¬ 
ference  by  saying,  “The  least  possible  place  should  be  given. 
.  .  to  regrets  or  to  the  indignation  which  we  have  felt  over  the 
double  refusal  which  we  have  sustained  from  Rome  and  from 
Moscow.  Why  not  recognize  in  this  refusal  the  intervention 
of  the  powerful  hand  of  God  in  our  enterprise?  Perhaps  by 
this  God  would  show  us  that  He  purposes  to  cut  to  the  root 
our  fanciful  hope  of  building  here  a  tower  whose  top  will 
reach  to  heaven. .  .  .  We  cannot  be  associated  with  the  Roman 
church.  .  .  .  Thus  I  propose  that  we  dry  the  useless  tears 
which  certain  have  been  tempted  to  shed  because  of  the 
absence  of  Rome  from  our  midst.  In  that  place  where  one 
says  not  ‘Only  Jesus’  but  ‘Jesus  and  Mary,’  where  an  earthly 
authority  is  given  the  character  of  infallibility,  we  can  only 
say  a  resolute  No.” 

To  this  statement  the  Reverend  Danielou  responded  with 
an  open  letter  in  the  journal  Reformer  “.  .  .  Words  have  been 
spoken  at  Amsterdam  which  have  deeply  wounded  the 
Catholic  heart.  .  .  words  in  which  the  separation  of  Christians 
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is  accepted  with  indifference.  .  .  .  The  sense  for  the  spiritual 
Christian  tragedy  ceases  to  exist  where  separation  is  accepted. 

.  .  .  Barth  has  offended  us.  .  .  and  several  of  our  Protestant 
brothers.”**  Danielou  adds  further  that  he  regards  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Basel  theologians  as  sardonic,  nearer  to  Nietzsche 
than  to  Jesus  Christ.®’ 

In  order  to  understand  another  aspect  of  Catholic  reti¬ 
cence  toward  Amsterdam  this  must  also  be  said:  if  certain 
of  the  faithful  in  the  Roman  church  have  great  sympathy 
for  the  ecumenical  movement — which  the  Pope  would  like 
to  deter — it  is  because  they  are  also  sympathetic  toward  the 
liberal  tendencies  of  Protestantism.  We  quote  once  more  from 
Congar:  “The  books  and  the  speakers  which  greeted  the 
Stockholm  conference  as  the  trimph  of  liberalism  are  still 
with  us.  More  than  this,  beside  the  books  and  the  speakers 
the  principles  of  liberal  ecumenicalism  are  still  disputed 
not  only  in  the  Protestant  world  but  also  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  for  our  intellectual  atmosphere  is  saturated 
with  them.  We  have  absorbed  them  unconsciously  and  thus 
have  been  led  to  dream  of  a  ‘spiritual  unity’  above  all  the 
confessions  and  the  dogmas  or  the  differences  of  worship 
and  of  adoration.”®* 

THE  ECUMENICAL  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  ROME 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  response  of  the  Vatican  to 
Protestant  advances  was  very  disappointing,  even  though 
such  might  have  been  foreseen.  But  this  has  not  discouraged 
the  champions  of  ecumenicalism.  It  must  be  noted  that  in 
spite  of  the  interdictions  of  Rome  various  factors  have 
helped  to  bring  the  two  sections  together.  First  of  all,  it  is 
undeniable  that  there  has  been  a  definite  return  to  the 
Bible  in  certain  Roman  Catholic  circles.  Pastor  Boegner 
writes:  “All  evangelical  Christianity  has,  for  several  years, 
regarded  with  confident  hope  the  signs.  .  .  of  a  return  of 
innumerable  Catholics  to  the  study  of,  the  meditation  upon, 

**Reforme,  16.10.48. 

ProtestanU,  5.11.48. 
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the  love  of  the  holy  Scriptures.””  On  the  other  hand,  many 
Protestants  have  drawn  closer  to  Catholic  conceptions  on 
numerous  points.  Father  Congar  does  not  hide  the  joy  which 
such  an  orientation  gives  him:  “Our  Protestant  brethren  on 
their  part  are  making  large  discoveries.  .  .  .  What  are  they? 
Nothing  less  than  the  church,  a  certain  tradition,  the  role 
of  the  sacraments,  the  value  of  religious  life,  even  a  certain 
consideration  for  the  virgin  Mary.  I  cannot  prove  these  asser¬ 
tions,  neither  can  I  give  them  the  precision  which  alone 
would  make  them  acceptable ;  but  those  who  know  realize  that 
these  things  are  true.  Personally,  without  ignoring  the  im¬ 
mense  difficulties  which  still  obstruct  the  road  to  unity,  I 
am  resolutely  optimistic.  Some  work  has  been  done.  Things 
which  would  have  been  unthinkable  only  thirty  years  ago 
are  realities  today.”** 

Although  the  Pope  refused  permission  to  participate  in 
ecumenical  conferences,  the  local  and  personal  contacts 
between  laymen  and  theologians  of  the  two  divisions  have 
continued  to  multiply.  “This  later  form  of  meeting  had  been 
practised  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Una  Sancta  movement 
which  developed  in  Germany  a  great  deal  during  and  after 
the  war.  It  brought  together  the  theologians,  and  often  lay¬ 
men  as  well,  in  free  and  brotherly  discussions  concerning  the 
faith  and  order  of  the  church.  The  more  the  two  churches  seek 
the  truth  of  Christ  and  live  in  it,  each  one  in  his  own  sphere 
and  according  to  his  own  light,  the  more  we  may  expect 
that  the  real  unity  will  manifest  itself  in  spite  of  all  [italics 
in  the  original].”*' 

Professor  M.  Villain,  a  Catholic  theologian,  writes  as 
follows:  There  are,  then,  “increasingly  numerous  and  con¬ 
tinued  conferences  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  theo¬ 
logians,  spiritual  or  intellectual  gatherings  in  the  form  of 
retreats — or,  better  yet,  the  two  at  the  same  time — where  the 
study  is  enlightened  by  prayer,  meetings  which  are  not 
clandestine  but  always  authorized  by  the  ordinaries  of  the 
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dioceses  or  by  the  superiors  of  the  religous  orders;  these 
meetings  are  no  longer  of  the  groping  type  which  come  in 
the  beginning  of  such  a  difficult  experiment,  but  properly 
conducted,  (here  and  there  at  least)  following  a  precise 
method  proven  in  specialized  groups.  For  the  Catholic  theo¬ 
logian  can  now  find  an  appropriate  arrangement  for  this 
type  of  research.”** 

Again  one  may  wonder  how  the  systematic  seeking  of 
such  contacts  can  be  reconciled  with  the  repeated  interdic¬ 
tions  of  Rome.  But  in  so  doing  one  would  forget  the  pro¬ 
verbial  elasticity  of  papal  diplomacy,  which  knows  perfectly 
well  its  ends  and  does  not  fear  to  give  with  one  hand  that  it 
may  take  back  with  the  other  (and  the  Roman  Catholic 
faithful  themselves  know  quite  well  how  to  make  their  way 
through  the  maze  of  successive  ordinances).  'Those  accus¬ 
tomed  to  conferences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  differ 
in  opinion  as  to  the  relation  which  must  be  established 
between  the  official  declarations  of  the  Vatican  and  the  more 
open  attitude  toward  the  cooperation  of  certain  Catholic 
groups  and  individuals.  The  latter  would  formally  deny  that 
their  attitude  hurt  in  the  least  their  submission  to  the  holy 
see.”**  Beside  this,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  1950  the  Pope 
once  more  relaxed  the  ruling  about  inter-confessional  gather- 
UngiS,  which  may  now  take  place  on  the  basis  of  certain 
official  authorizations  and  guarantees.  Professor  Villain 
writes:  “Not  only  is  a  convergence  possible  between  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  the  Roman  church,  but  it  is 
taking  form  little  by  little.”  The  Protestants  are  changing 
and  drawing  nearer  to  Rome,  while  Mr.  Villain  adds  that  the 
Catholics  also  are  moving  “toward  a  stage  in  development 
which  surpasses  that  at  present.  .  .  without  becoming  other 
than  herself.  In  her  faith  and  personality  the  Catholic  church 
will  have  taken  on  another  appearance,  another  bearing, 
which  will  call  forth  a  vital  reintegration,  (not  an  absorption, 
neither  a  pure  and  simple  submission)  of  the  Christian 
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churches  whose  renovation  will  create  in  them  the  expectation 
of  rejoining  ‘their  Mother/ 

It  is  thus  that  the  invitations  from  Rome  become  increas¬ 
ingly  clear  and  tempting.  The  Jesuit  father  Boyer  who  heads 
the  Unitas  movement  says,  at  first,  the  Vatican  point  of 
view  is  that  the  Catholic  church  is  the  only  true  church  and 
consequently  Catholics  cannot  treat  with  other  denominations 
on  a  basis  of  equality  with  a  thought  in  mind  of  finding 
a  basis  on  which  all  Christian  confessions  might  agree.  He 
maintains  that  the  reuniting  of  Christendom  cannot  be 
achieved  except  by  the  return  of  the  other  confessions  to 
the  Catholic  fold.  “But,”  and  this  is  particularly  interesting 
for  Father  Boyer  to  add,  “the  Catholic  church  is  disposed  to 
permit  Protestant  denominations  to  retain  certain  ‘non-essen¬ 
tial’  characteristics  if  they  are  willing  to  recognize  certain 
dogmas  which  the  Vatican  halds  as  essential,  for  one,  the 
obedience  to  the  Pope.  In  this  regard  Protestants  generally 
do  not  understand  how  liberal  the  Catholic  attitude  is.”*®  The 
Catholic  journal  Tablet  speaks  of  “the  manifest  aberration 
of  certain  eminent  Catholics  who  are  members  of  the  move¬ 
ment  Una  Sancta,  when  they  say  that  the  non-Catholic  de¬ 
nominations  would  contribute  an  essential  element  of  value 
to  the  Una  Sancta  Ecclesia  Catholica  which  would  be 
desirable,  an  element  which  the  Catholic  church  would  have 
lacked  or  lost.  The  Catholic  church  is  not  willing  to  allow 
thus  the  implication  that  her  divine  founder  was  imperfect.” 
In  reality,  it  is  not  only  Christ  whom  Rome  regards  as 
perfect,  but  it  is  for  herself  especially  that  she  claims  per¬ 
fection  and  infallibility,  and  thus  is  unable  to  acknowledge 
the  slightest  necessity  to  improve  or  repent.  So  we  non-Cath- 
olics  should  be  warned. 

As  for  Pius  XII  himself,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1949 
he  addressed  a  Christmas  message  to  the  world  which  also 
had  in  view  the  ensuing  Holy  Year  and  the  point  of  Protes¬ 
tant  departure.  On  this  issue  he  expressed  a  warm  and 
pressing  appeal  to  all  Christians,  no  matter  what  their 
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faith  might  be,  and  voiced  the  wish  that  1950,  the  holy  year, 
might  be  one  of  the  great  return:  return  of  all  sinners  to 
Jesus  Christ,  return  of  the  world  to  the  plan  of  God,  and 
also  return  of  all  dissidents  to  “the  one  true  church.” 

On  their  part  ecumenical  Protestants  are  expressing  more 
and  more  openly  their  desire,  not  only  to  have  conversations 
with  Rome  but  to  one  day  reunite  with  her  completely. 
Pastor  Boegner,  after  having  clearly  responded  to  the  Pope’s 
appeal  of  December  23,  1949  and  enumerating  that  which 
still  separates  Protestants  from  Rome,  adds  nonetheless: 
“Another  fact  could  greatly  modify  the  present  situation  of 
the  Christian  churches — it  is  that  the  theologians  of  the 
Roman  church  might  be  authorized  by  the  holy  see  to  meet 
with  the  theologians  of  other  confessions  for  a  doctrinal 
comparison,  undertaken  and  pursued  respectfully  in  love 
and  mutual  intercession.  Certain  Orthodox  churches  (which 
consider  all  Protestant  churches  as  heretical)  allow  such 
conferences  where  truth  and  love  are  inseparable.  The  Pope 
according  to  his  message  regards  all  men  on  earth  as  his 
sons,  at  least  by  right  and  destiny.  Why,  then,  should  we 
dissidents  not  have  the  right  to  think  that  Pius  XII  is  not 
opposed  in  principle  to  a  brotherly  theological  examination 
of  that  which  separates  Christian  confessions,  as  well  as 
of  that  which  unites  them.  .  .  ?”**  To  this  Father  Congar 
responded  several  days  later  in  Le  Monde:  “There  exists 
[in  the  ecumenical  movement]  a  great  desire  to  hear  from 
the  mouths  of  Catholic  theologians  a  detailed  exposition  of 
the  beliefs  of  our  church.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find  the  means  of  reconciling  everything 
and  of  permitting  that  the  theological  dialogue  so  greatly 
desired  on  the  Protestants’  side  take  place,  without  the 
Catholic  church  appearing  by  so  much  to  be  obligated  toward 
the  ecumenical  movement  itself.” 

We  have  already  said  that  the  goal  of  this  “theological 
dialogue”  would  be  final  reunion  with  Rome.  Doctor  Horton, 
president  of  the  American  ecumenical  committee,  declared 
accordingly  at  Amsterdam:  “An  effective  welding  of  the 
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Christian  churches  of  the  world  into  one,  characterized  by 
Catholic  continuity  and  Protestant  liberty  in  Christ — ^this 
is  the  essential  of  our  hope.”  He  writes  further  in  the 
review  Christendom:  “The  principal  heresy  of  the  day  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Amsterdam,  a  heresy  which  has  caused 
innumerable  little  schisms,  and  the  greatest  and  the  most 
open  of  all  to  criticism — that  which  separates  Rome  from  the 
rest  of  Christianity,  is  the  spirit  of  non-cooperation.  The 
assembly  has  made  plans  for  the  healing  of  little  schisms, 
and  has  left  the  door  wide  open  to  Rome.  . 

The  Youth  report  at  Amsterdam  declares:  “If  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  is  a  great  new  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  certainly  raise  up  a  prophetic 
voice  which  will  finally  lead  to  the  inclusion  within  it  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.””  Meanwhile  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  in  America  took  the  position  at  Pittsburgh 
(1949) :  “We  recognize  the  Roman  Catholic  church  as  one 
of  the  great  branches  of  historic  Christianity.  We  earnestly 
seek  every  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  Roman  Catholics 
as  Christian  brethren,  in  common  efforts  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind.”**  Thus  the  Roman  church  is  openly  treated  as  a 
sister  organization.  Such  an  attitude  caused  Jean  Gonnet, 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Waldensian  church  of  Italy,  to  say: 
“Rome  rejoices  to  see  other  Christians  moving  toward  unity, 
because  in  their  opinion  that  movement  will  inevitably  lead 
them  to  reenter  the  fold  under  the  leadership  of  a  single 
shepherd,  the  Pope.**'*®  L*Ora  dell’  Orazione  of  Rome,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Jesuit  Lombardi,  made  the  following  citation 
under  the  heading  “At  Amsterdam  the  Road  Was  Shortened 
That  Leads  to  Rome”:  “Last  year  [1947]  a  Calvinist  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  follows  in  the  American  Protestant 
journal  'Time* — ‘When  I  hear  the  politicians  speak  of  the 
possible  destruction  of  Christian  civilization,  I  turn  my  eyes 


®’Autumn,  1948,  Cf.  p.  42  of  Christendom  on  this  point  (the  opinion  of 
Bishop  Oxnam,  an  ecumenical  president). 
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toward  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  feel  reassured.  The 
Catholic  church  survived  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
eruption  of  Islam.  She  has  confronted  the  terrors  of  the 
barbarian  invasion.  One  may  persecute  her,  but  never  destroy 
her.  If  I  had  to  point  out  an  institution  which  would  be  sure 
of  surviving  the  mad  doctrines  of  our  day,  I  would  point  out 
without  hesitation  the  Catholic  church.*  ** 

PRACTICAL  EXAMPLES  OF  COLLABORATION 

One  reaps  just  what  he  sows,  and  so  we  can  already  see 
fruitage  from  the  open  acceptance  of  tendencies  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Protestant  collaboration  with  Rome.  First,  the  public 
manifestations  of  that  unity  are  multiplied.  At  Paris  Pastor 
Boegner  presided  over  an  ecumenical  worship  service  with 
Father  Congar  at  the  Rumanian  Orthodox  church  in  January, 
1946.  At  the  Protestant  school  of  theology  in  Paris  the 
Jesuit  father  Danielou  has  given  a  course  to  the  students. 
Some  publishers  have  printed  a  book  entitled  “Protestantisme** 
written  by  several  pastors  and  a  Jesuit.  The  Dominicans 
publish  along  with  their  commentary  another  work  with  the 
imprimatur  entitled  “Position  Protestante,*’  written  by  five 
pastors.  During  the  octave  of  prayer  for  unity  conducted  on 
January  23,  1947  Cardinal  Suhard  and  the  Lutheran  Pastor 
Wheatcroft  spoke  at  Paris  from  the  same  platform  to  one 
thousand  young  people.  At  the  same  time,  upon  the  door  of 
all  Catholic  churches  in  Paris  there  was  a  handbill  recom¬ 
mending  prayer  for  the  disappearance  of  Protestantism.  At 
the  university  of  Zurich  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  student 
chaplains,  Abby  Schiller  and  Pastor  Schild,  led  four  evenings 
of  discussion  upon  the  subject,  “A  Dialogue  between  the  Con¬ 
fessions.**  700  students  attended  the  evening  conferences.’** 
Evidences  of  collaboration  like  these  have  multiplied  greatly, 
but  these  will  suffice  as  examples. 

Certain  evangelical  movements  are  becoming  inter-con^ 
fessional,  furthermore.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
YMCAs  in  certain  countries  have  a  large  majority  of  Catholic 
members.  The  prospectus  of  the  ecumenical  center  of  Mainau, 
Germany  indicates  that  the  chapel  there  has  been  consecrated 
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for  both  evangelical  and  Catholic  services.  Mass  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  Father  Hepp  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Committee  for  the  YMCA,  July  5,  1949.  And  during  the 
week  the  devotional  times  were  led  by  Father  Schemann  of 
Germany.  At  the  European  YMCA  conference  held  in 
Florence  September  17,  1949  a  member  by  the  name  of 
Bruno  Nardini  delivered  the  following  message  at  one  of 
the  morning  worship  services:  “For  us  the  Virgin  exercises 
a  mediation  that  is  ‘necessary’.  .  .  .  Today  the  Virgin  repre¬ 
sents  the  divine  mother  especially  because  infinitely  human. 
.  .  .  The  mother  of  God  represents  all  mothers,  and  her  love 
all  loves.  ...  She  has,  therefore,  in  life  the  place  of  medi¬ 
atrix  between  time  and  eternity,  between  the  human  and 

the  divine . Being  mediatrix  between  us  and  God  the 

Virgin  has,  in  consequence,  the  ministry  of  reducing  that 
distance  [i.e.,  between  God  and  us],  to  redeem  man  from  his 
state  in  the  existential  drama  ...  [Oh  Virgin,]  one  does 
not  come  to  God  without  your  intercession;  there  is  no 
salvation  without  your  help!  .  .  .  She  alone  can  save  the 
vanquished  and  redeem  from  all  sin.’”®* 

In  France  the  organization  of  aid  and  evangelism  known 
as  the  Cimade  arranged  a  course  of  ecumenical  instruction 
during  September  of  1949.  Courses  were  given  on  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  traditions  of  the  principal  Christian  confessions. 
Beside  Bishop  Neill,  who  is  secretary  in  the  ecumenical 
council,  they  asked  a  priest,  a  pastor,  or  a  theologian  from 
each  of  the  following  denominations  to  speak — Catholic, 
Greek  Orthodox,  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  others.*®* 
The  Blue  Cross,  a  temperance  organization  in  France,  has 
also  become  inter-confessional.  When  she  has  congresses  she 
indicates  on  the  program  the  hour  of  mass  as  well  as  that 
of  Protestant  worship. 

Besides,  several  Protestant  communities  have  sprung  up 
patterned  along  Catholic  lines.  In  England  the  Iona  com¬ 
munity  has  been  much  discussed.  In  France,  at  Taize-les- 
Cluny  there  is  a  celibate  community  founded  by  Pastor  R. 

’"’Report  of  the  Florence  conference,  pp.  19,  21. 
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Schutz.  These  brethren  have  taken  a  vow  of  celibacy,  poverty 
and  obedience.  The  community  is  officially  recognized  by  the 
Reformed  churches  of  France.  It  also  has  fraternal  relations 
with  the  Catholic  church.  The  bishop  of  Autun  has  authorized 
the  order  to  use  the  village  church,  which  is  Catholic.  In 
Switzerland  a  similar  community  for  women  exists  at 
Grandchamp,  Neuchatel.  Catholics  are  deeply  interested  in 
these  organizations  and  mention  then  constantly. 

ECUMENICAL  DISPLEASURE  OVER  THE  REFORMATION 

At  Amsterdam  in  1948  all  separations,  even  that  of 
Protestantism  from  Rome,  have  been  treated  as  sin  to 
confess  and  forsake.  Doctor  Nolde,  an  official  of  the  ecumen¬ 
ical  movement  and  a  representative  of  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  declared:  “In  a  popular  sense  the  first 
meeting  of  the  ecumenical  council  may  be  considered  as  the 
reversal  of  the  current  released  by  the  Reformation.”*®* 
According  to  the  affirmation  of  Doctor  Horton  already  cited, 
the  Reformation  was  really  a  heresy,  and  caused  along  with 
innumerable  small  divisions  the  great  schism  which  the 
movement  at  Amsterdam  surely  hopes  to  eliminate  one  day. 
Since  it  has  been  frequently  stated  in  very  high  places  that 
the  final  stage  of  ecumenicalism  will  be  reunion  with  Rome  it 
is  logically  asserted,  therefore,  that  the  error  of  the  Re¬ 
formers  who  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  churches  is  now  to 
be  repaired.  Nevertheless  it  is  exceedingly  clear  to  some  that 
Luther,  Calvin,  Knox  and  the  other  Reformers  were  100  per 
cent  right  when  they  judged  the  unity  of  doctrine  in  one’s 
spiritual  life  more  necessary  than  a  visible  unity. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  Rome  has  been  gaining  through 
such  a  capitulation  on  the  part  of  many  Protestants.  Tablet, 
the  Catholic  journal  of  London,  has  indeed  an  article 
entitled  “Nostalgia  for  Unity”  in  which  the  following  word 
appears:  “The  position  taken  by  ecumenical  leaders  is  that 
they  are  the  present  inheritors  of  denominations  which  would 
not  be  born  today  if  their  leaders  and  their  membership  had 
not  received  them  as  the  historic  heritage.  They  would  not 

Protestante,  6.5.49;  10.2.50,  etc. 
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care  to  create  them  themselves;  but  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
do  so,  how  will  the  simple  passage  of  time  change  the 
fundamental  mistake  and  difficulty  of  the  founders  of  these 
denominations?  If  it  was  an  error  to  do  that  which  was  done 
by  the  Reformers,  the  attitude  then  taken  is  still  a  false  one 
today.  It  is  incompatible  with  unity  and  truth,  and  cannot 
serve  as  a  point  of  departure  in  finding  the  true  constitution 
ordained  for  the  church.”'®*  Beside  this,  “I’Osservatore  Ro¬ 
mano”  writes  as  follows  concerning  a  week  of  studies  on 
unity  being  held  at  Bologna :  “Rome,  officially  absent  for  the 
reasons  which  had  been  foreseen,  is  following  with  love  and 
with  great  hope  this  important  search ;  everything  tending  to 
partial  unity  is  a  step  toward  total  unity.”'®" 

Cardinal  Spellman  has  declared  that  it  seems  “we  should 
not  hurry  to  treat  with  the  Protestants  on  the  question  of 
unity  for,  in  sixty  years,  our  separated  brethren  will  be 
returning  to  Rome.”'®*  The  Roman  church  already  boasts  of 
having  made  enormous  and  rapid  progress  in  the  United 
States.  In  England  Our  Sunday  Visitor  observes  that  from 
the  Reformation  up  until  one  hundred  years  ago  there  was 
not  a  single  Catholic  bishop  and  only  a  few  thousand  faithful 
followers  of  Rome  throughout  the  land,  while  today  the 
Catholic  church  there  has  more  members  than  the  official 
church.'®*  In  view  of  such  progress,  but  especially  in  face 
of  the  spiritual  capitulation  to  Rome  found  in  ecumenical 
circles,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  w'hy  the  Catholic 
professor  of  theology  in  Strasbourg,  Nedoucelle,  should  write: 
“We  are  learning  to  know'  one  another  better  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  predjudice  which  obstructed  the  road  is  melting 
away  at  an  increasingly  rapid  speed.  .  .  .  There  is  in  the 
spiritual  need  of  the  contemporary  world  a  rising  tide  which 
has  been  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  a  long  time,  and 
which  nothing  can  stop  from  now  on.”"®  We  also  believe 
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that  this  rising  tide  is  rapidly  gathering  force,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  that  those  who  have  not  wished  to  open  their  eyes  in 
time  will  run  the  risk  of  being  literally  overwhelmed  by  it. 
Vennes-sur-Lausanne,  Switzerland 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  April-June  Number,  1951) 
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**Long  and  wearisome  is  the  chanting,  unintelligible  from 
the  distance;  manifold  are  the  bowings  and  crossings  at 
the  altar  as  the  mass  proceeds,  till,  after  some  three  hours’ 
waiting,  you  again  observe  a  commotion  at  the  chapel  where 
the  Pope  did  homage.  But  now  the  stir  is  not  for  him.  In 
that  chapel  is  said  to  be  kept  the  cradle  of  Christ  encased  in 
a  silver  crib,  and  this  is  now  to  be  exhibited  for  the  adoration 
of  the  people.  On  each  side  of  the  nave,  which  measures  280 
feet  in  length  by  50  feet  in  width,  is  stationed  a  file  of 
grenadiers  to  keep  clear  a  passage  for  the  grand  procession. 
Some  fifty  ecclesiastics  in  canonicals,  walking  two  and  two, 
each  carrying  a  huge  lighted  candle — some  looking  demure 
and  scholarly,  others  gross  and  sensual,  others  light-minded 
and  chatty — move  slowly  up  the  nave  to  the  sound  of  chanting 
and  herald  the  advent  of  the  silver  cradle.  This,  with  its 
doll  bedecked  with  finery  and  jewels,  is  borne  aloft  on  poles 
and  deposited  upon  the  high  altar.  The  common  people  do  it 
reverence  as  it  passes,  and  at  the  altar  the  officiating  clergy 
bow  to  this  doll  in  its  silver  cradle  as  the  Magi  bowed  in 
adoration  before  the  Babe  in  the  manager. — Is  this  a 
Christian  service  or  some  old  pagan  rite  revived?  This  is 
not  merely  the  act  of  ignorant  peasants  to  whose  super¬ 
stition  something  might  be  pardoned;  it  is  an  act  in  whch 
the  Pope  himself  participates — the  civil  head  of  the  Roman 
State  and  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  having  himself  received  the  homage  of  his  subjects, 
now  renders  homage  to  the  doll  in  the  silver  cradle.” — 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1864. 


GIVING  UNDER  GRACE 

By  Ray  Charles  Stedman 

(Continued  from  the  October-December  Number,  1950) 

II.  TEACHING  OF  THE  OTHER  PASSAGES 

Having  now  examined  the  major  sections  of  Scripture 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  giving,  there  yet  remain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  scattered  verses  to  be  considered.  Despite  their  isola¬ 
tion  these  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  unimportant. 
In  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  they  afford  several  important  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  observed  and  contribute  the  major  number  of 
suggestions  as  to  whom  gifts  should  be  made.  This  study  is 
not  exhaustive  since  not  all  texts  on  giving  are  examined. 
Only  those  passages  are  considered  in  which  some  hitherto 
untouched  factor  is  found.  The  order  in  which  these  texts 
appear  in  Scripture  will  be  followed. 

Matthew  10:8 — “Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise 
the  dead,  cast  out  devils :  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.” 
The  first  part  of  this  verse,  given  as  instruction  to  the 
twelve  apostles  in  the  pre-cross  period,  may  be  disregarded 
as  not  pertinent  to  the  subject.  But  the  last  statement  con¬ 
stitutes  a  vital  precept  as  furnishing  the  basis  for  giving. 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  than  this  divine  injunction: 
“freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.”  In  it  the  very  essence 
of  the  spirit  of  giving  is  formulated.  By  it  selfishness  and 
vanity  are  excluded,  and  impartiality  and  sympathy  obtained. 
These  brief  words  are  aglow  with  the  warmth  of  divine  love 
and  mercy,  and  are  fragrant  with  the  very  breath  of  grace. 
To  the  unsaved,  who  know  nothing  of  the  mercies  of  God 
freely  bestowed,  they  are  cold  phrases  devoid  of  meaning; 
but  to  the  one  who  has  once  tasted  the  free  gifts  of  grace 
in  salvation  they  kindle  in  his  breast  the  warm  fires  of 
gratitude  and  awaken  the  deep  well-springs  of  affection,  till 
an  overpowering  love  opens  his  heart  and  his  purse-strings 
to  a  needy  world,  and  parsimony  and  penury  in  charity 
become  impossible.  Giving  is  here  seen  as  the  highest  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  divine  character;  therefore,  Christians  are  to 
give  as  God  gave. 
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Acts  6:1 — “And  in  those  days,  when  the  number  of  the 
disciples  was  multiplied,  there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the 
Grecians  against  the  Hebrews,  because  their  widows  were 
neglected  in  the  daily  ministration.”  This  brief  report  of 
a  first-century  church  quarrel  provides  the  first  indication 
of  who  might  be  properly  regarded  as  subjects  of  charity. 
Evidently  widows,  who  because  of  age  or  the  care  of  children 
are  not  capable  of  earning  their  own  living,  are  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  gifts  of  the  believers.  In  this  connection, 
however,  the  rule  of  1  Timothy  5:16  applies:  “If  any  man 
or  woman  that  believeth  have  widows,  let  them  relieve  them, 
and  let  not  the  church  be  charged;  that  it  may  relieve  them 
that  are  widows  indeed.” 

Acts  20:35 — “I  have  shewed  you  all  things,  how  that  so 
labouring  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  remember 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said.  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.”  These  words  of  Paul  preserve  a 
traditional  utterance  of  Christ  not  recorded  in  the  gospels. 
But  though  the  occasion  on  which  He  spoke  is  unknown,  yet 
these  words  are  none  the  less  significant.  Again  there  is 
found  in  this  phrase  a  brief  epitome  of  grace.  What  hollow 
mockery  there  is  in  hearing  this  phrase  as  it  is  sometimes 
used  on  such  occasions  as  Christmas,  when  the  heart  is 
really  fixed  on  the  gifts  that  will  be  received  in  return  for 
the  ones  given!  That  is  not  the  divine  method.  It  is  giving 
which  is  a  blessing,  not  receiving,  as  only  those  who  thus 
enter  into  the  heart  of  God  can  testify. 

Paul  also  states  here  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
believers  by  their  labors  to  “support  the  weak.”  These  are 
probably  the  sick  and  infirm  who  are  unable  to  work  them¬ 
selves,  and  require  the  regular  assistance  of  others. 

Romans  12:13 — “Distributing  to  the  necessity  of  saints; 
given  to  hospitality.”  Appearing  in  between  a  call  to  prayer 
and  an  exhortation  to  hospitality,  Paul  lists  the  care  of  needy 
saints  as  a  Christian’s  concern.  This  seems  an  obvious  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  yet  one  that  is  often  neglected  because  a  natural 
reticence  keeps  those  in  need  from  informing  others  of 
their  condition.  To  obey  this  injunction,  often,  will  require 
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II.  TEACHING  OF  THE  OTHER  PASSAGES 

Having  now  examined  the  major  sections  of  Scripture 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  giving,  there  yet  remain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  scattered  verses  to  be  considered.  Despite  their  isola¬ 
tion  these  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  unimportant. 
In  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  they  afford  several  important  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  observed  and  contribute  the  major  number  of 
suggestions  as  to  whom  gifts  should  be  made.  This  study  is 
not  exhaustive  since  not  all  texts  on  giving  are  examined. 
Only  those  passages  are  considered  in  which  some  hitherto 
untouched  factor  is  found.  The  order  in  which  these  texts 
appear  in  Scripture  will  be  followed. 

Matthew  10:8 — “Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise 
the  dead,  cast  out  devils :  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.” 
The  first  part  of  this  verse,  given  as  instruction  to  the 
twelve  apostles  in  the  pre-cross  period,  may  be  disregarded 
as  not  pertinent  to  the  subject.  But  the  last  statement  con¬ 
stitutes  a  vital  precept  as  furnishing  the  basis  for  giving. 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  than  this  divine  injunction: 
“freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.”  In  it  the  very  essence 
of  the  spirit  of  giving  is  formulated.  By  it  selfishness  and 
vanity  are  excluded,  and  impartiality  and  sympathy  obtained. 
These  brief  words  are  aglow  with  the  warmth  of  divine  love 
and  mercy,  and  are  fragrant  with  the  very  breath  of  grace. 
To  the  unsaved,  who  know  nothing  of  the  mercies  of  God 
freely  bestowed,  they  are  cold  phrases  devoid  of  meaning; 
but  to  the  one  who  has  once  tasted  the  free  gifts  of  grace 
in  salvation  they  kindle  in  his  breast  the  warm  fires  of 
gratitude  and  awaken  the  deep  well-springs  of  affection,  till 
an  overpowering  love  opens  his  heart  and  his  purse-strings 
to  a  needy  world,  and  parsimony  and  penury  in  charity 
become  impossible.  Giving  is  here  seen  as  the  highest  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  divine  character;  therefore,  Christians  are  to 
give  as  God  gave. 
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Acts  6:1 — “And  in  those  days,  when  the  number  of  the 
disciples  was  multiplied,  there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the 
Grecians  against  the  Hebrews,  because  their  widows  were 
neglected  in  the  daily  ministration.”  This  brief  report  of 
a  first-century  church  quarrel  provides  the  first  indication 
of  who  might  be  properly  regarded  as  subjects  of  charity. 
Evidently  widows,  who  because  of  age  or  the  care  of  children 
are  not  capable  of  earning  their  own  living,  are  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  gifts  of  the  believers.  In  this  connection, 
however,  the  rule  of  1  Timothy  5:16  applies:  “If  any  man 
or  woman  that  believeth  have  widows,  let  them  relieve  them, 
and  let  not  the  church  be  charged;  that  it  may  relieve  them 
that  are  widows  indeed.” 

Acts  20:35 — “I  have  shewed  you  all  things,  how  that  so 
labouring  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  remember 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said.  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.”  These  words  of  Paul  preserve  a 
traditional  utterance  of  Christ  not  recorded  in  the  gospels. 
But  though  the  occasion  on  which  He  spoke  is  unknown,  yet 
these  words  are  none  the  less  significant.  Again  there  is 
found  in  this  phrase  a  brief  epitome  of  grace.  What  hollow 
mockery  there  is  in  hearing  this  phrase  as  it  is  sometimes 
used  on  such  occasions  as  Christmas,  when  the  heart  is 
really  fixed  on  the  gifts  that  will  be  received  in  return  for 
the  ones  given!  That  is  not  the  divine  method.  It  is  giving 
which  is  a  blessing,  not  receiving,  as  only  those  who  thus 
enter  into  the  heart  of  God  can  testify. 

Paul  also  states  here  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
believers  by  their  labors  to  “support  the  weak.”  These  are 
probably  the  sick  and  infirm  who  are  unable  to  work  them¬ 
selves,  and  require  the  regular  assistance  of  others. 

Romans  12:13 — “Distributing  to  the  necessity  of  saints; 
given  to  hospitality.”  Appearing  in  between  a  call  to  prayer 
and  an  exhortation  to  hospitality,  Paul  lists  the  care  of  needy 
saints  as  a  Christian’s  concern.  This  seems  an  obvious  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  yet  one  that  is  often  neglected  because  a  natural 
reticence  keeps  those  in  need  from  informing  others  of 
their  condition.  To  obey  this  injunction,  often,  will  require 
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an  active  inquiry  or  investigation  of  the  financial  state  of 
worthy  saints,  and  always  calls  for  a  keen  and  observing 
eye  for  tell-tale  marks  of  privation. 

Galatians  6:6-10 — “Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word 
communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things.  Be  not 
deceived;  God  is  not  mocked:  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  his  fiesh  shall 
of  the  fiesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit 
shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.  And  let  us  not  be 
weary  in  well  doing:  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we 
faint  not.  As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do  good 
unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household 
of  faith.”  This  passage  presents  no  new  thought  in  the 
matter  of  giving-principle,  but  is  very  rich  in  practical 
suggestions.  The  word  “communicate”  (xoivcdveCto))  means  to 
have  or  share  in  common,  and  refers  to  the  support  of 
teachers  who  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Word.  This  would  include,  in  a  large  sense,  such  institutions 
as  Bible  schools,  seminaries,  and  Christian  colleges,  which 
surely  may  be  said  to  “teach  good  things.” 

The  aspect  of  giving  in  this  whole  passage  is  well  brought 
out  by  a  paraphrase,  as  follows:  “A  part  of  your  giving  is 
to  the  ones  who  teach  you  the  Bible.  Be  not  deceived,  God 
is  not  mocked;  for  whatsoever  a  Christian  man  soweth  in 
his  giving  that  shall  he  also  reap.  He  that  spends  his  money 
on  himself  will  see  his  gift  corrupted  with  himself,  but  the 
one  who  gives  his  money  to  spiritual  things  shall  reap  the 
reward  in  the  time  of  life  everlasting.  And  don’t  fret  about 
the  number  of  calls  upon  you  for  giving,  for  in  due  season 
God  will  give  you  your  reward,  if  you  faint  not.  Depending 
upon  the  amount  of  your  income,  therefore,  give  to  everything 
you  can,  but  first  of  all  give  to  the  causes  that  are  of  the 
household  of  faith.”’*  Observe,  the  “causes  that  are  of  the 
household  of  faith”  are  to  be  put  first  in  giving,  before  such 
secular  benevolences  as  the  Red  Cross  and  Community  Chest. 

1  Timothy  5:8,  17 — “But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own, 
and  specially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the 
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faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel. .  . .  Let  the  elders  that  rule 
well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor,  especially  they  who 
labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine.”  Financial  responsibility  to 
his  own  next-of-kin  must  be  put  first  in  the  believer’s  prac¬ 
tice  of  giving.  This  is  the  more  important  because  such  chari¬ 
ties  are  usually  taken  for  granted  by  the  public,  and  fail  to 
elicit  the  praise  that  often  makes  giving  to  strangers  so  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  ego.  “Charity,”  as  the  old  proverb  has  it,  “begins  at 
home”  and  this  fact  the  Christian  must  not  overlook.  This  docs 
not  imply  that  habitual  loafers  must  be  supported  simply 
because  they  are  blood  relations,  but  if  needy  and  worthy 
relatives  exist  they  are  to  be  provided  for. 

Verse  17  enjoins  the  financial  support  of  elders  in  the 
church,  especially  those  that  “rule  well”  and  “labour  in 
the  word  and  doctrine.”  In  modern  practice,  this  would 
usually  denote  the  pastor  of  a  church  and  as  many  others 
as  give  themselves  to  full-  or  part-time  service  in  teaching 
and  ministering.  This  is  not  a  salary  or  a  wage  (though  for 
practical  purposes  it  may  be  paid  in  that  form),  but  is 
called  an  “honor,”  from  which  we  get  our  expression  “hon¬ 
orarium.” 

3  John  5-7 — “Beloved,  thou  doest  faithfully  whatsoever 
thou  doest  to  the  brethren,  and  to  strangers;  which  have 
borne  witness  of  thy  charity  before  the  church:  whom  if 
thou  bring  forward  on  their  journey  after  a  godly  sort, 
thou  shalt  do  well:  because  that  for  his  name’s  sake  they 
went  forth,  taking  nothing  of  the  Gentiles.”  The  “brethren” 
and  “strangers”  to  whom  John  makes  reference  here  are 
evidently  travelling  missionaries  who  depended  entirely  on 
Christian  gifts  for  support,  as  it  is  recorded  they  went  out, 
“taking  nothing  from  the  Gentiles.”  No  further  sanction  is 
needed  for  the  support  of  foreign  and  home  missionaries 
than  these  words.  They  extend  also  to  itinerant  evangelists, 
Bible  teachers,  colporteurs,  and  the  like. 

SUMMARY 

Having  now  examined  this  subject  in  the  light  of  the 
New  Testament  it  seems  suitable  here  to  pass  under  review 
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the  whole  field  traversed.  This  may  be  presented  in  a  con¬ 
densed,  but  highly  practical,  form. 

Why  a  Christian  should  give.  Believers  are  to  give  because 
they  have  themselves  richly  received  (Matt.  10:8).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  are  to  give  on  the  ground  of  having  first  given 
themselves  and  all  they  possess  to  God  (2  Cor.  8:5). 

Who  should  give.  Under  grace,  every  believer  is  privileged 
to  participate  in  the  gracious  ministry  of  giving,  and  is 
urged  to  use  the  privilege  to  his  own  blessing  (1  Cor.  16:2, 
2  Cor.  9:7). 

How  much  to  give.  No  specified  amount  or  proportion  is 
ever  levied  upon  those  who  live  by  grace.  God  asks  only  that 
the  believer  take  some  cognition  of  His  abundant  Blessing  and 
give  as  God  has  prospered  him  (1  Cor.  16:2).  Whatever  the 
amount  is,  it  is  to  be  a  pre-determined  sum,  that  is,  whatever 
is  “purposed  in  the  heart”  (2  Cor.  9:7). 

How  to  give.  More  is  said  of  this  than  of  any  other  factor, 
since  the  motive  in  giving  is  all-important  under  grace. 
Believers  are  to  give  with  a  willing  mind  (2  Cor.  8:12), 
cheerfully  (2  Cor.  9:7),  bountifully  (2  Cor.  9:6),  aboundingly 
(2  Cor.  8:7),  and  freely  (Matt.  10:8). 

When  to  give.  Though  the  act  of  giving  itself  may  not 
always  be  done  on  Sunday,  yet  believers  are  exhorted  to  lay 
by  a  determined  amount  “in  store”  each  Lord's  Day,  that 
they  may  have  a  fund  from  which  to  distribute  their  charities 
(1  Cor.  16:2). 

To  whom  to  give.  The  scriptural  list  of  those  who  may 
be  considered  proper  objects  of  charity  need  not  be  regarded 
as  exhaustive.  It  may  be  taken  as  suggesting  in  general  terms 
the  more  usual  recipients  of  Christian  gifts.  These  include 
needy  saints  (Rom.  12:13,  2  Cor.  9:12),  the  sick  and  aged 
(Acts  20:35),  elders  in  the  church — which  term  would  include 
the  present-day  pastor  (1  Tim.  5:17),  Bible  teachers  (Gal. 
6:6-10),  widows  (Acts  6:1,  1  Tim.  5:16),  strangers  (Rom. 
12:13,  1  Pet.  4:9),  poor  relations  (1  Tim.  5:8-16),  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  (3  John  5-7). 

It  will  be  evident,  from  the  above,  that  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  giving  is  full  and  complete,  lacking  no  element 
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essential  to  a  well-rounded  instruction.  There  is  thereby 
afforded  no  excuse  for  borrowing  any  features  whatsoever 
from  the  legal  system  presented  in  the  Old  Testament.  To  do 
so  is,  to  that  extent,  to  “fall  from  grace”  to  the  infinitely 
lower  level  of  duty  and  legal  obligation.  It  remains  to  indicate 
the  heaven-high  character  of  the  principles  of  giving  here 
developed,  as  related  solely  to  grace  and  opposed  to  law. 

Great  Falls,  Montana 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  April-June  Number,  1951) 
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“Grace  is  above  all — according  to  Augustine — the  power 
of  a  divine  creation  in  Christ  renovating  man  from  within. 
Its  operation  holds  first,  negatively,  in  the  remission  of  sin 
by  which  the  way  is  thrown  open  for  communion  with  God ; 
and  then,  positively,  also  in  the  communication  of  a  new 
principle  of  life.  As  we  have  inherited  from  the  first  Adam 
our  sinful  and  mortal  life,  so  the  Second  Adam  also  implants 
in  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost  the  germ  of  a  sinless  and  immortal 
life,  from  God  and  in  God.  Positive  grace  works  then  not 
simply,  as  according  to  the  view  of  Pelagius,  from  without — 
by  instruction  and  exhortation  upon  our  understanding;  but 
descends  into  the  center  of  our  personality  and  imparts  to 
the  will,  at  the  same  time,  power  to  obey  the  truth  which  is 
taught  and  to  follow  the  pattern  exhibited  by  Christ.  Augus¬ 
tine  styles  it  hence  an  inspiratio  bonae  voluntatis  atque 
operis,  also  inspiratio  dilectionis.  The  unwilling  it  meets  to 
make  him  willing,  the  willing  it  follows  after  that  he  may 
not  will  in  vain.  In  short,  grace  is  the  marrow  and  blood  of 
the  new  man:  from  it  proceeds  all  that  is  truly  good  and 
divine,  and  without  it  we  can  do  nothing  that  is  acceptable 
to  God.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  May,  1848. 
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THE  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  JOHN  COTTON 

By  Stanley  D.  Starr,  A.B. 

John  Cotton,  Puritan  divine,  minister  of  the  gospel, 
teacher,  thinker,  writer,  philosopher  and  controversialist 
came  very  near  to  being  the  last  link  in  a  chain — the  end 
in  a  line  of  theistic-political  thinkers.  Although  definitely  a 
lesser  light  than  such  Christian  political  theorists  as  Augus- 
tone,  Luther  and  Calvin,  his  mind  was  nonetheless  the  one 
which  did  the  thinking  for  and  swayed  the  opinions  of  the 
men  who  tried  to  operate  the  great  American  experiment  in 
Puritan  theocratic  government,  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony. 

Of  Cotton’s  intellectual  ancestors,  Augustine  was  the  one 
responsible  for  giving  the  world  its  first  Christian  political 
philosophy  all  based  on  the  infallible  Word  of  God.  As  the 
centuries  passed,  however,  men  began  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  it  was  inspired  Scriptures  that  were  inerrant  and  began 
rather  to  trust  in  the  church  for  this  same  sort  of  infalli¬ 
bility.  It  was  Martin  Luther  who  first  had  the  audacity  to 
suggest  that  perhaps  the  church  did  not  have  a  good  hold 
on  truth  after  all.  He  carried  his  impertinence  further  by 
declaring  that  the  Bible,  God’s  special  revelation,  was  the 
absolute  foundation-stone  of  all  truth  and  that  people  had 
been  wrong  for  all  of  those  years  during  which  they  had 
trusted  in  the  church. 

Such  bold,  well-meaning  suppositions  upset  the  world  and 
split  the  church.  In  succeeding  years  the  revolting  side  of 
this  dismembered  institution  divided  and  redivided.  It  was 
the  Geneva  theologian,  John  Calvin,  who  used  doctrine  like 
predestination,  a  theory  in  which  God  elects  certain  ones  to 
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eternal  salvation,  to  make  one  of  these  church  splinters  into 
a  theocratic  church-state.  Calvin’s  practical  success  was 
rather  nominal.  But  a  group  of  his  intellectual  sons  and 
daughters,  known  to  history  as  Puritans,  continued  to  believe 
in  his  thinking  and  decided  to  make  a  fresh  start  with  the 
Calvinistic  experiment  in  theocracy  by  taking  his  idea  to 
America.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  the  result.  It 
was  here  that  John  Cotton’s  keen  mind  did  its  greatest  work 
in  the  field  of  political  philosophy.  Though  he  was  a  little 
tardy  in  arriving  on  the  scene  (for  he  was  not  among  the 
original  settlers),  his  thinking  after  he  did  arrive  dominated 
the  Massachusetts  social-science  laboratory  for  the  duration 
of  his  life.  It  is  not  without  justification  that  V.  L.  Farrington 
writes  that  colonial  “New  England  .  .  .  bore  upon  it  the 
marks  of  John  Cotton’s  shaping  hand  more  clearly  than 
those  of  any  other  minister.”* 

But  despite  the  power  of  John  Cotton’s  intellect,  the 
idea  of  a  theistic  sanction  for  government  was  destined  to 
die  of  a  slow  strangulation  at  the  hands  of  naturalistic 
philosophy.  A  century  after  John  Cotton,  it  was  this  natural¬ 
ism  which  was  to  teach  Cotton’s  adopted  country  to  tear 
herself  free  from  the  supposed  tyranny  of  England.  And 
not  many  years  beyond  that,  the  nation  which  was  bom  of 
that  revolution  had  for  the  most  part  either  forgotten  or 
ignored  the  God  whom  Cotton  believed  was  the  source  of  all 
truth  and  authority. 

The  man  who  swayed  colonial  New  England  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  with  his  theistic  philosophy  but  failed  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  naturalism  was  born  in  Derby,  England 
on  December  5,  1585.  His  father  was  Roland  Cotton,  a 
lawyer  of  “gentle  blood,”  an  upper-class  aristocrat  in  easy 
circumstances.  John  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  at 
the  age  of  thirteen.  Later  he  moved  to  Emanuel  College  where 

'Vernon  Louis  Farrington,  The  Colonial  Mindt  Vol.  I,  1620-1800  of  Main 
Currents  in  American  Thought  (New  York;  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1930),  p.  27. 
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he  obtained  a  fellowship.  It  was  not  long  before  he  became 
head  lecturer  and  soon  after  was  promoted  to  be  Dean  and 
Catechist.  It  was  during  the  connection  with  this  college 
that  he  was  much  impressed  with  the  ministry  of  a  Puritan 
pastor,  William  Perkins.  Also  about  this  time  he  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  hear  a  powerful  sermon  on  regeneration  by  another 
Puritan,  Dr.  Sibbs.  For  three  years  then  John  Cotton  was 
under  the  miserable  conviction  of  sin  before  he  finally  found 
his  peace  in  Christ. 

In  1612,  when  John  Cotton  was  twenty-eight  years  old, 
he  took  up  the  ministry  after  being  invited  by  the  people  of 
St.  Botolph's  Church  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire  to  be  vicar  of 
that  church.  He  held  this  position  for  twenty  years.  Six 
months  after  taking  up  the  new  ministry  he  was  awarded 
a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  by  his  old  school  at  Cambridge. 
Not  long  afterward  Elizabeth  Horrocks  became  his  wife  and 
a  considerable  aid  in  church  work. 

It  is  said  that,  during  the  early  years  of  his  ministry, 
the  John  Cotton  who  was  to  become  the  uncompromising 
Puritan  divine  chose  to  color  his  preaching  just  enough  to 
make  it  inoffensive  to  the  congregation.  After  three  years  of 
study,  however,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  cere¬ 
monies  of  his  church  were  unscriptural.  His  preaching  became 
stronger;  still,  he  was  finally  instated  after  a  short  interval 
and  allowed  to  continue  ministering  in  spite  of  his  views, 
which  now  began  to  lean  more  and  more  toward  Puritanism. 
He  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  preacher,  theological 
teacher  and  controversialist. 

Near  the  close  of  his  Boston  ministry  he  suffered  from  a 
year  of  illness,  during  which  time  his  wife  died  from  the 
same  malady  that  afflicted  him.  He  married  again,  this  time 
a  widow  and  close  friend  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  Story. 
Shortly  after  this  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
High  Commission  Court  for  failure  to  kneel  at  the  sacrament. 
He  decided  instead  to  flee  in  disguise  to  Holland,  then  changed 
his  mind  and  went  into  hiding  in  London.  In  July,  1633,  along 
with  Thomas  Hooker,  Samuel  Stone  and  a  number  of  his 
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former  parishioners,  he  sailed  for  America  on  the  Griffin. 
The  passage  required  seven  weeks,  during  which  John 
Cotton’s  oldest  son  was  born  and  named  Sea-born. 

The  ship  arrived  in  Boston  harbor  on  September  3,  1633. 
John  Cotton  was  forty-eight  years  of  age.  He  had  been  in 
America  little  more  than  a  month  when  he  was  ordained  as 
teacher  of  the  First  Church  of  Boston  on  October  10th.  A 
Reverend  Mr.  Wilson  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  the  time. 
The  first  years  of  Cotton’s  ministry  here  were  very  success¬ 
ful.  The  Boston  church  added  more  members  than  all  of  the 
churches  in  the  colonies.  In  1636  he  was  called  upon  to  write 
an  abstract  of  laws  which  could  be  used  as  a  model  for  the 
government  of  the  colony.  This  he  did,  basing  it  almost 
entirely  on  the  writings  of  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch.  The 
work  was  published,  but  was  never  adopted  as  a  form  of 
government  in  the  Massachusetts  colony. 

Cotton  held  his  position  with  the  Boston  church  for 
nineteen  years.  His  last  illness  was  a  result  of  exposure  to 
the  wet  and  cold  while  riding  the  ferry  to  Cambridge  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  to  a  group  of  college  students.  He 
died  on  December  23,  1652  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He  had 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  by  his  second  wife.* 

He  had  been  a  man  of  great  influence  and^high  standing. 
In  England  too,  before  coming  to  America,  he  had  been 
highly  esteemed  among  dissenting  ministers.  For  twenty 
years  in  America  he  preached  the  theocratic  ideal  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  see  it  practiced  in  Massachusetts.  Though  not 
a  profound  and  original  thinker,  he  expounded  Calvinistic 
doctrine  to  its  fullest.  He  wrote  a  great  deal  of  literature 
during  his  lifetime,  both  things  published  and  unpublished, 
but  his  primary  reputation  was  for  eloquence,  simplicity  and 
plainness  in  the  pulpit.  Someone  has  called  him  “a  soul¬ 
melting  preacher.”  Perhaps  it  was  his  preaching  ministry 
that  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  ‘‘patriarch  of  New 

’Norton  and  Mather,  “Life  of  Cotton,”  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit;  or 
Commemorative  Notices  of  Distinguished  American  Clergymen  of 
Various  Denominations  (New  York:  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers,  1859), 
pp.  25-29. 
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England.”*  He  was  well  known  as  a  diligent  student  through¬ 
out  his  life.  His  own  grandson  said  of  him :  “Twelve  hours  in 
a  day  he  commonly  studied,  and  would  call  that  a  scholar’s 
day.”  He  knew  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew  well.  The  Bible  and 
Calvin's  Institutes  were  his  lifelong  objects  of  study.  Cotton 
Mather  characterized  him  as  “a  most  universal  scholar,  and 
a  living  system  of  the  liberal  arts  and  a  walking  library.” 
He  was  renowned  for  “beating  out  the  truth  in  controversie” 
— a  master  at  logic. 

We  are  told  that  John  Cotton  was  possessed  of  white 
hair  and  clean  features,  that  he  was  sweet-tempered  and 
courteous.  Some  of  his  more  temperate  critics  give  the 
dogmatic  Puritan  credit  for  being  tolerant,  tactful  and  lov¬ 
able.  Roger  Williams  once  said  of  him  that  many  people 
“believed  that  God  would  not  suffer  Mr.  Cotton  to  err.” 
Whether  Williams’  statement  was  made  in  honesty  or  irony 
is  not  ours  to  say.  But  we  do  know  that  in  spite  of  all  of 
John  Cotton’s  virtues  he  was  not  without  his  shortcomings. 
In  his  later  life  he  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  intol¬ 
erant  men  who  were  more  narrow-minded  than  himself.  His 
better  nature  became  submerged  beneath  an  increasing  intol¬ 
erance.  He  is  known  to  have  defended  whipping,  slavery 
and  even  death  as  criminal  punishment. 

Farrington  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  “the  sins  of  the 
oligarchy  rest  in  large  measure  on  the  head  of  John  Cot¬ 
ton.  .  .”  Yet  the  same  authority  goes  on  to  partially  excuse 
him  by  rationalizing  that  “his  [Cotton’s]  frequent  tacking  in 
the  face  of  adverse  winds  was  characteristic  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  who  sees  all  sides  of  a  question.”  Nevertheless,  when 
all  of  the  good  and  all  of  the  bad  has  been  said  about  John 
Cotton,  it  will  still  be  a  difficult  matter  to  judge  him  right  or 
wrong  for  his  actions  or  to  evaluate  his  life  and  his  work. 
An  adequate  biography  of  the  man  does  not  exist.  The 
personal  dreams  and  aspirations  which  might  have  vindicated 

^The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Vol.  8,  “John  Cotton”  (New  York,  Chicago: 

Americana  Corporation,  1936),  pp.  59-60. 
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his  mistakes  and  given  lasting  force  to  his  doctrine  have  died 
with  him/ 

He  was  a  prolific  writer,  with  publications  amounting  to 
almost  fifty  volumes.  His  writings  were  usually  sermons 
and  controversial  works,  dealing  with  almost  every  topic 
under  discussion  in  his  time.  The  most  important  efforts 
were  published  in  connection  with  a  controversy  between 
himself  and  Roger  Williams  having  to  do  with  religious 
toleration  and  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  “The 
Bloudy  Tenent  Washed  and  Made  White  in  the  Blond  of 
the  Lamb,  1647.”  Other  important  writings  deal  with  church 
government  (a  defense  of  the  congregational  system)  and 
(by  way  of  exposition)  various  books  of  the  Bible.* 

Before  delving  into  the  political  philosophy  of  John 
Cotton  it  is  well  to  spend  a  little  time  exploring  the  roots 
from  which  all  of  his  thinking  stemmed.  Of  course,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  his  methodology  was 
theistic  from  beginning  to  end.  Like  all  truly  Christian 
thinkers  of  all  time  he  commenced  upon  the  basis  of  two 
fundamental  presuppositions,  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the 
infallibility  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To  perform  the  will  of 
God  was  man’s  primary  purpose;  convenience,  utility,  per¬ 
sonal  profit — such  matters  were  not  the  issues  of  life.  To 
discover  the  will  of  God  in  any  situation  man  had  only  to 
apply  the  Word  of  God.  The  Bible  contained  all  the  answers 
to  all  of  life’s  problems,  and  right  was  determined  by  search¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures. 

Such  an  attitude  was  only  good  Puritan  practice  wherever 
Puritans  lived.  In  the  New  Haven  Records  of  1639,  for 
instance,  is  recorded  a  question  which  was  asked  of  all 
those  who  wished  to  participate  in  the  establishment  of  that 
political  experiment :  “Whether  the  Scriptures  doe  holde  forth 
a  perfect  rule  for  the  direction  and  government  of  all  men 
in  all  duties  which  they  are  to  perfom  to  God  and  men,  as 
well  in  the  government  of  families  and  in  the  commonwealth. 


‘Farrington,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-30. 

'The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 
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as  in  the  matters  of  the  Church?”*  Cotton  himself  expressed 
the  same  idea  in  these  words :  .  the  word  and  scriptures  of 

God  doe  conteyne  a  .  .  .  platform,  not  onely  of  theology,  but 
also  of  other  sacred  sciences,  .  .  .  ethicks,  eoconomicks,  pol¬ 
iticks,  church-government,  prophecy,  academy.  It  is  very 
suitable  to  God’s  all  sufficient  wisdome,  and  to  the  fulness 
and  perfection  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  not  only  to  prescribe 
perfect  rules  for  the  right  ordering  of  a  private  mans  soule 
to  everlasting  blessednes  with  himself,  but  also  for  the  right 
ordering  of  a  mans  family,  yea,  or  the  common-wealth  too, 
so  farre  as  both  of  them  are  subordinated  to  spiritual  ends, 
and  yet  avoide  both  the  churches  usurpation  upon  civill 
jurisdictions,  .  .  .  and  the  commonwealths  invasion  upon 
ecclesiastical  administrations.  .  . 

Not  only  was  it  Cotton’s  belief  that  the  Word  of  God  con¬ 
tained  all  the  answers,  but,  more  particularly,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  contained  instruction  in  the  ideal  form  of 
civil  government  if  men  would  only  take  the  trouble  to 
study  it  and  be  bold  enough  to  try  it.  He  asserted  that  “there 
is  undoubtedly  a  form  of  Civill  Government,  instituted  by 
God  himself  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  whereby  any  nation  may 
enjoy  all  the  ends  and  effects  of  Government  in  the  best 
manner,  were  they  but  perswaded  to  make  trial  of  it. 
We  should  derogate  from  the  sufficiency  and  perfection  of 
the  Scriptures,  if  we  should  deny  it.”* 

Though  Cotton  is  far  from  explicit  on  the  matter  of 
natural  law,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  held  to  the 
existence  of  some  form  of  it — a  natural  law  which  existed 
apart  from  God’s  special  revelation  but  which  was  in  absolute 
accordance  with  God’s  law  as  expressed  by  Moses.  “Heathen 
Lawgivers,”  says  Cotton,  as  well  as  “Philosophers,  and  Poets 
have  expressed  the  effect  of  all  the  Commandments  save  the 

*C.  Edward  Merriam,  A  History  of  American  Political  Theories  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1920),  p.  6. 

‘'John  Cotton,  “Letter  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele,”  1636,  in  A  Source  Book  of 
American  Political  Theory,  edited  by  Benjamin  Fletcher  Wright,  Jr. 
(New  York The  Macmillan  Company,  1929),  p.  4. 
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tenth.”*  In  another  place  he  writes  that  no  instance  can  be 
found  “of  any  capital  Law  of  Moses,  but  is  of  moral  (that  is 
of  general  and  Perpetual)  equity,  in  all  Nations,  in  all 
Ages.”**  Because  this  natural  law  existed  apart  from  God’s 
law  it  did  not  necessarily  serve  to  make  God’s  law  of  any  less 
effect.  Rather,  because  it  was  in  complete  accordance  with 
the  Law  of  God,  it  made  it  that  much  more  forceful.  If  a 
contemporary  offender  of  God’s  law  would  have  been  “con¬ 
demned  even  amongst  the  Heathens,  by  the  light  of  nature,” 
then,  according  to  Cotton,  that  was  all  the  more  cause  why 
Christians  are  “bound  to  proceed  more  roundly  against 
such.”'* 

Cotton’s  natural  law  would  probably  have  been  discover¬ 
able  by  the  power  of  reason.  He  of  course  conceived  of 
reason  as  a  God-given  faculty,  and  believed  that  it  had  at 
least  two  basic  purposes,  perhaps  more.  First,  certainly 
Cotton  would  have  used  it  to  interpret  the  Bible.  He  referred 
to  logic  as  being  a  divine  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
revealing  the  proper  meaning  of  the  “written  word.”  Sec¬ 
ondly,  he  said  that  the  same  divine  instrument  could  be  used 
for  the  building  up  of  all  the  sciences.**  Thus  perhaps  we 
can  assume  that  reason  was  also  the  instrument  for  discov¬ 
ering  natural  law.  His  description  of  reasofi  was  that  it 
“floweth  from  the  soul,  or  mind  of  man,  and  is  not  an  accident 
to  it,  but  of  the  same  nature  with  it.”  He  supposed  that 
reason  was  of  two  types,  an  “accidental!”  reason  which  was 
acquired  by  experience,  and  also  “there  is  an  essentiall  wis- 
dome  in  us,  namely,  our  Reason  which  is  naturall.”*’  Which 
type  it  was  Cotton  used  for  which  purposes  is  not  explained. 
If  his  reputation  as  a  logician  is  any  indication,  we  may  judge 
that  he  accepted  his  own  power  of  reason  as  a  gift  from  God, 


*Perry  Miller,  The  Ne<w  England  Mind  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  i939),  p.  197. 

Merriam,  op^  cit.,  p.  4. 

“Miller,  op.  cit.,  p.  i97. 
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and  that  he  put  it  to  good  use  by  exercising  all  of  his  capacity 
all  of  the  time. 

An  inspection  of  John  Cotton’s  methodology  would  hardly 
be  complete  without  a  brief  glimpse  into  the  times  of  which 
he  was  a  product,  and  particularly  into  his  Puritan  and 
Calvinistic  background.  Puritanism  was  primarily  a  religious, 
not  a  political  movement.  Yet,  because  it  was  an  all-pervading 
way  of  life,  its  implications  caused  it  to  take  the  outward 
form  of  a  political  movement.  In  religion  the  Puritan  stressed 
the  spiritual  element  of  worship  rather  than  the  ceremonial 
element.  That  same  stress  made  itself  felt  in  all  phases  of 
life,  including  the  order  of  civil  government.  Many  American 
Puritans  had  given  up  a  great  deal  to  preserve  what  they 
believed  was  the  true  religion  and  they  were  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  still  more.  They  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  uphold  and  support  the  church,  and 
they  acted  upon  that  conviction.  Puritans  had  no  particular 
objection  to  the  use  of  force  in  maintaining  a  religion. 
What  they  did  object  to  was  the  use  of  coercion  in  support 
of  any  but  the  true  religion.  They  believed,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  that  theirs  was  the  true  religion.  Thus  they  felt 
justified  in  the  use  of  force  if  necessary,  and  at  times  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  it.‘* 

Their  rigid  spiritual  discipline  was  looked  on  by  some 
as  being  a  surrender  of  all  personal  liberty  to  the  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  the  mind  of  most  Englishmen 
religion  and  statecraft  had  always  been  merged.  The  Puri¬ 
tans’  purpose  in  coming  to  America  was  to  find  opportunity 
for  an  unmarred,  fresh  beginning  in  which  to  set  up  a  sort  of 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  the 
Puritans  had  to  enforce  such  doctrines  as  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance  at  a  church  in  which  not  everyone  could  be  a  member 
and  as  the  limitation  of  political  rights  to  church  members. 
It  was  an  ethical  aristocracy  in  which  only  regenerate 
Christians  enjoyed  a  measure  of  participation  in  civil  gov¬ 
ernment.  Parrington  characterized  Puritanism  as  “  a  rebellion 
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that  proposed  to  coerce  the  freedom  of  men  by  the  law  of 
God  alone.” 

Looking  back  into  English  history  where  American  Puri¬ 
tanism  had  its  roots,  Farrington  observes  that  there  were 
three  church  parties  existing  in  England  at  the  time — Angli¬ 
can,  Presbyterian,  and  the  Independent  and  Separatist  groups. 
These  corresponded  roughly  to  the  three  political  parties — 
Tories,  Whigs,  and  Democrats.  The  first  group  was  monarchial 
in  principle,  the  second  was  aristocratic.  The  third,  either 
consciously  or  otherwise,  tended  to  be  democratic.  They  alone 
stood  for  self-government  of  local  churches,  and  they  came 
gradually  to  apply  this  democratic  principle  to  the  practice 
of  civil  government.  The  Puritan  migration  to  America  took 
place  during  a  period  of  English  history  when  the  Presby¬ 
terians’  aristocratic  way  of  thinking  was  in  the  ascendancy. 
Most  of  the  Puritans  had  aristocratic  leanings  and  Presby¬ 
terian  sympathies. 

The  democratic  group  at  Plymouth  colony,  however,  had 
preceded  the  Puritan  movement  to  Massachusetts  Bay.  This 
small  group  of  Independents  had  already  set  up  a  church  on 
the  congregational  order  of  local  self-government,  and  when 
the  Puritans  arrived  they  followed  the  example  set  by  the 
Plymouth  Colony.  It  all  brought  about  an  inconsistent  ar¬ 
rangement,  for  the  theocratic  Puritans  had  set  up  a  demo¬ 
cratic  church  government.  When  John  Cotton  arrived  on  the 
scene  the  task  of  justifying  this  basic  inconsistency  fell  to 
him.  Much  of  his  philosophy  of  church  and  civil  government 
came  as  a  result  of  necessarily  having  to  prove  that  the 
congregationism,  the  way  practiced  in  Massachusetts  Bay, 
was  essentially  aristocratic  Presbyterianism  and  not  de¬ 
mocracy.  An  example  of  one  of  his  chief  written  efforts  de¬ 
signed  to  that  end  is  The  Way  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
Clear  edJ* 

Cambridge,  Minnesota 

(To  be  continued  in  the  ApriUJune  Number,  1951) 
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THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL 

By  Alan  H.  Hamilton,  A.M.,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  April- June  Number,  1950) 

A  DIVERSIFIED  BACKGROUND 

SocuUism.  The  concept  of  socialism  has  historically 
gathered  within  its  borders  numerous  elements  which  make 
it  hard  of  definition.  A  date  for  the  beginning  of  socialism 
will  depend  upon  our  definition  of  the  movement.  Oscar  Jaszi 
outlines  six  characteristics  which  have  been  found  common 
to  all  the  varying  ideologies  in  its  history  as  well  as  to  the 
more  definitely  organized  developments  of  the  post-Renais- 
sance  period.  Says  he  *'these  are:  first,  a  condemnation  of 
the  existing  political  and  social  order  as  unjust;  second,  an 
advocacy  of  a  new  order  consistent  with  moral  values ;  third, 
a  belief  that  this  ideal  is  realizable ;  fourth,  a  conviction  that 
the  immorality  of  the  established  order  is  traceable  not  to 
a  fixed  world-order  or  to  the  unchanging  nature  of  man, 
but  to  corrupt  institutions ;  fifth,  a  program  of  action 
leading  to  the  ideal  through  a  fundamental  remolding  of 
human  nature  or  of  institutions  or  both;  and  sixth,  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  will  to  carry  out  this  program.”** 

The  affinity  of  the  social  gospel  movement  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  containing  these  principles  is  immediately  evident.  It 
is  further  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  movements  identi¬ 
fied  as  socialistic  prior  to  the  18th  century  were  associated 
with  religious,  or  at  least  strongly  idealistic,  concepts.  As 
Bliss  in  1897  undertook  to  outline  in  his  Encyclopedia  the 
history  of  socialism,  he  found  elements  of  it  traceable  as 

‘‘“Socialism,”  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  XIV,  188. 
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far  back  as  to  the  be^rinniiig  of  human  society  and  always  as 
the  expression  of  an  altruistic  impulse.  In  the  Hebrew  the¬ 
ocracy,  in  the  primitive  churches,  in  the  monastic  institutions 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  projects  undertaken  by  the  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life,  Anabaptists  and  others.  Bliss  could  see 
the  ideal  of  socialism  being  expressed. 

Socialism  of  the  modern  type,  however,  is  inextricably 
linked  with  the  rise  of  the  capitalistic  system.  Something  of 
its  rise  has  been  noticed  already.  It  may  be  helpful  at  this 
point  to  see  the  system  through  the  eyes  of  a  Socialist  of 
the  modern  type.  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  describe  it  as 
“the  particular  stage  in  the  development  of  industry  and 
legal  institutions  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  workers  find  them¬ 
selves  divorced  from  the  ownership  of  the  instruments  of 
production,  in  such  a  way  as  to  pass  into  the  position  of 
wage-earners  whose  subsistence,  security  and  personal  free¬ 
dom  seem  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  relatively  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  nation,  namely,  those  who  own — and  through  their 
legal  ownership  control — the  organization  of  the  land,  the 
machinery  and  the  labor  force  of  the  community;  and  do 
so  with  the  object  of  making  for  themselves  individual  and 
private  gain.”** 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Marx  and  Engels  produced  a 
Communist  Manifesto  and  a  number  of  years  before  its 
principles  actually  attained  wide  acceptance,  a  group  known 
as  the  Christian  Socialists  was  formed  in  England.  Its 
accepted  leader  was  a  clergyman,  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
back  of  whom  lay  the  infiuences  of  Fourier  and  the  Chartist 
movement.  The  last-mentioned  movement  is  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  proletariat  to  organize  for 
the  gaining  of  political  power;  and  it  was  at  one  of  their 
meetings,  held  in  a  tense  atmosphere  that  augured  violence, 
that  the  initial  step  of  the  Christian  Socialist  program  was 
motivated.  In  the  meeting  were  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  an 
associate  of  Maurice  in  the  Anglican  church,  and  John  Lud¬ 
low,  a  young  barrister  who  had  brought  the  influence  of 

Decay  of  Capitalist  Civilization,  pp.  x-xi. 
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Fourier  to  bear  upon  both  of  these  ministers.  Believing 
that  the  Chartist  movement  was  doomed  to  failure  and  unnec¬ 
essary  bloodshed  because  it  lacked  the  religious  ideal,  these 
men  spent  the  night  preparing  placards  which  appeared  next 
morning  over  the  city  of  London.  Each  one  addressed  to 
“the  workmen  of  England”  and  signed  “a  working  parson,” 
they  brought  the  assurance  that  “the  Almighty  God  and 
Jesus  Christ,  the  poor  Man  who  died  for  poor  men,  will  bring 
freedom  for  you,  though  all  the  Mammonites  on  earth  were 
against  you.” 

The  ministers  and  laymen  who  formed  this  band  of 
Christian  Socialists  cannot  apparently  be  thought  of  as 
reformers  whose  alliance  with  the  church  was  rather  insig¬ 
nificant.  It  is  recorded  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  that  their 
weekly  Bible  reading  as  a  group  was  “the  sacrament  of  their 
unity,  the  means  whereby  they  received  their  inspiration.”** 
Such  concern  as  they  did  show  at  this  point,  however,  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  *‘they  found  the  church — ^to  which 
they  were  passionately  attached — accepting  and  even  com¬ 
mending  the  views  of  philosophers,  politicians  and  economists 
whose  knowledge  of  public  questions  it  reckoned  superior  to 
its  own.  .  .  .  The  Christian  Socialists  challenged  both  the 
validity  of  this  teaching  and  the  right  of  the  church  to 
identify  itself  therewith.****  It  is  of  interest,  then,  to  notice 
that  nearly  one  century  later  a  German  sociologist  stood 
before  another  group  of  English  clergymen  and  gave  the 
following  challenge  and  diagnosis:  “With  the  coming  of  the 
Renaissance  and  liberalism,  Christianity  failed  to  remain  the 
basic  ferment  and  integrating  force  in  social  life.  The  main 
consequences  of  this  failure  deserve  attention.  (1)  The  spir¬ 
itualization  and  regulation  of  human  affairs,  public  and 
private,  has  gradually  been  left  to  the  competing  institutions 
in  society — ^to  family,  community,  business,  trade  unions, 
parties,  army,  public  opinion  and  its  exponents,  press,  wire- 
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less,  cinema,  associations,  age  groups,  groups  of  intelli¬ 
gentsia,  clubs,  etc.  ...  (2)  Of  course,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Christian  churches  from  the  main  zones  of  social  life  was 
not  complete:  wherever  they  maintained  their  hold  on  tradi¬ 
tion  and  influenced  the  ways  of  life,  their  impact  was  very 
considerable.  But  wherever  they  lost  touch  with  the  concrete, 
topical  issues  of  social  life,  this  immediately  reacted  upon 
them  by  increasing  formalism  and  reducing  religion  to  an 
affair  of  attending  Sunday  sermons.  ...  (3)  To  this  loss  of 
a  foothold  in  society  at  large  by  the  churches  very  often 
corresponded  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  their  leaders  to 
cooperate  with  the  ruling  classes,  and  to  identify  themselves 
with  their  vested  interests  both  in  a  spiritual  and  a  mate¬ 
rial  sense.  .  .  .  (4)  This  close  association  between  conserv¬ 
atism,  or  even  reaction,  and  the  church  contributed  a  great 
deal  in  its  turn  to  the  prevailing  distrust  felt  by  the  public 
regarding  most  of  the  proposals  coming  from  the  church, 
to  give  a  lead  to  social  change  and  organization.”’* 

The  main  attempt  of  these  early  Christian  Socialists  to 
put  their  convictions  into  action  took  the  form  of  a  co¬ 
operative  effort  in  production.  Though  such  effort  was  ulti¬ 
mately  to  fail,  it  is  generally  conceded  the  movement  had  a 
measure  of  success  in  convincing  the  rising  proletariat  that 
the  church  had  a  definite  concern  for  its  problems.  Perhaps 
the  most  potent  of  the  agencies  for  making  the  new  organ¬ 
ization  known  was  the  short-lived  periodical  the  Christian 
Socialist,  which  was  edited  by  Ludlow. 

In  one  of  the  early  issues  of  his  journal  Ludlow  wrote: 
“A  new  idea  has  gone  abroad  into  the  world — that  socialism, 
the  latest  born  of  the  forces  now  at  work  in  modern  society, 
and  Christianity,  the  eldest  born  of  those  forces,  are  in  their 
nature  not  hostile  but  akin  to  each  other;  or  rather  that  the 
one  is  but  the  development,  the  outgrowth,  the  manifestation 
of  the  other.  .  .  .  That  Christianity,  however  feeble  and 
torpid  it  may  seem  to  many  just  now,  is  truly  but  as  an 
eagle  at  moult;  that  socialism  is  but  its  livery  of  the  19th 

**Karl  Mannheim,  Diagnosis  of  Our  Times,  pp.  109-11. 
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century  which  it  is  even  now  putting  on,  to  spread  erelong 
its  wings  for  a  broader  and  heavenlier  flight.  That  socialism 
without  Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  was  lifeless  as  the 
feathers  without  the  bird — however  skillfully  the  stuffer 
may  dress  them  up  into  an  artificial  semblance  of  life.  That 
every  socialist  system  which  has  maintained  itself  has  stood 
upon  the  moral  grounds  of  righteousness,  self-sacrifice,  mu¬ 
tual  affection  and  common  brotherhood.  .  .  .  That  Christianity, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  this  19th  century  of  ours  becomes  in 
its  turn  chilly  and  helpless  when  stripped  of  its  social 
influences ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  divorced  from  so¬ 
cialism.”” 

That  Ludlow  and  his  associates  were  thinking  not  merely 
of  the  extending  of  Christian  influences  to  society  by  the 
presence  of  individual  Christians  within  society,  but  of  a 
thoroughgoing  application  to  the  economic  and  political  struc¬ 
ture  of  principles  believed  to  have  their  rootage  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith — thus  sharing  a  common  obective  with  all  socialism 
must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  Christian  Socialists  of  that  early 
day,  though  they  could  be  criticized  for  a  naive  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  problem,  were  true  socialists.  In  the 
editorial  by  Ludlow  just  cited,  for  example,  he  goes  on  to 
say:  “If  the  gospel  speaks  true  and  ye  ‘cannot  serve  God 
and  mammon,’  it  is  wholly  incompatible  with  a  political  econ¬ 
omy  which  proclaims  self-interest  to  be  the  very  pivot  of 
social  action.  .  .  .  but  it  is  compatible  with  those  theories  or 
systems  which  have  for  a  common  object  to  bind  up  into 
fellowship,  and  not  to  divide  by  selfishness  and  rivalry;  to 
substitute  fair  prices  and  living  wages  for  a  false  cheapness 
and  starvation,  its  child;  and  which  have  adopted  for  their 
watchwords  Association  and  Exchange  instead  of  Compe¬ 
tition  and  Profit.  ...  If  it  be  given  us  to  vindicate  for  Christi¬ 
anity  its  true  authority  over  the  realms  of  industry  and 
trade,  for  socialism  its  true  character  as  the  great  Christian 
revolution  of  the  19th  century,  so  that  the  title  of  socialist 
shall  be  only  a  bugbear  to  the  idle  and  to  the  wicked,  and 
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society  from  the  highest  rank  to  the  lowest  shall  avowedly 
regulate  itself  upon  the  principle  of  cooperation  and  not 
drift  rudderless  upon  the  sea  of  competition,  as  our  let- 
alone  political  economists  would  have  it  do — then  indeed  we 
shall  have  achieved  our  task.”*" 

Two  movements  worthy  of  note  followed  afterwards  in 
the  train  of  the  Christian  Socialists.  One — the  Guild  of  St. 
Matthew — was  an  Anglo-Catholic  undertaking  founded  by 
Steward  Headlam  in  1877  but  hindered  by  its  extreme 
ecclesiasticism  from  continuing.  The  other  was  the  more 
conservative  Christian  Social  Union  formed  in  England  by 
1889,  having  the  great  scholar  of  New  Testament  Greek, 
Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  for  president.  In  its  principles  were 
stated  the  following  three  objectives:  to  claim  for  the 
Christian  law  ultimate  authority  to  rule  social  practice; 
to  study  in  common  how  to  apply  the  moral  truth  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christianity  to  the  social  and  economic  difficulties 
of  the  present  time;  to  present  Christ  in  practical  life  as 
the  living  Master  and  King,  the  enemy  of  wrong  and  selfish¬ 
ness,  the  power  of  righteousness  and  love.*® 

Two  years  before  formation  of  the  Union  Westcott  had 
published  his  volume  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  and  in 
the  preface  made  an  acknowledgment  to  four  writers  whose 
works  had  done  much  to  mold  his  own  social  thought  as  a 
Christian.  All  four  of  them  reveal  additional  roots  for  social 
Christianity,  but  they  can  have  no  more  than  mention  in  a 
brief  review  such  as  maj’^  be  found  here.  One  of  the  men 
was  Brewer,  whose  introduction  to  Dugdale’s  Monumenta 
Franciscana  had  stirred  up  Westcott’s  interest  in  the  social 
conditions  of  Europe  prevailing  at  the  time  that  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  order  began.  Another  was  Clarkson;  he  and  Canon 
Curteis  had  served  to  depict  forcefully  the  social  activity  of 
the  Quakers  who  had  been  active  in  social  melioration  from 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  (as  far  back  as  1647).  A 
third  was  Comte,  in  whose  Politique  Positive  Westcott  claims 

‘^Loc.  cit. 
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to  have  found  “a  powerful  expression  of  many  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  that  which  I  had  long  held  to  be  the  true  social 
embodiment  of  the  gospel — of  a  social  ideal  which  the  faith 
in  Christ  is  alone,  I  believe,  able  to  realise.”*®  The  fourth 
was  Maurice  himself  of  whose  book  Social  Morality  Westcott 
says,  “Few  books  can  teach  nobler  lessons.”*' 

Although  the  Christian  Social  Union  did  not  commit 
itself  to  any  one  school  of  economic  thought  it  was  not 
hesitant  in  declaring  that  the  then  present  order  was  wrong. 
The  chairman  of  its  London  branch  Canon  H.  Scott  Holland, 
in  the  tract  The  Ground  of  Our  Appeal,  pleads  that  there 
must  be  those  within  the  church  who  will  give  themselves 
to  a  thorough  study  of  the  social,  economic  and  political  situa¬ 
tion,  and  then  offer  the  church  instruction  in  the  steps  it 
must  take  to  apply  Christian  principles  to  the  needs.  These 
trained  Christian  investigators,  said  Holland,  will  “arrive 
at  the  discussion  possessed  by  two  deep  convictions:  first, 
that  the  present  situation  is  intolerable;  and  second,  that 
its  solution  must  be  found  in  the  unfaltering  assertion  of 
moral — as  supreme  over  mechanical — laws.  ...  It  is  to  col¬ 
lect  together  such  men  as  this,  it  is  to  foster  and  to  enlarge 
such  a  spirit  that  the  Christian  Social  Union  exists.”** 

Other  countries  also  had  their  Christian  leaders  who 
were  stirred  into  social  action  by  the  conditions  on  every 
side.  France,  Germany  and  Belgium  had  their  Christian 
Socialists,  but  it  was  the  English  movement  that  was  to 
add  another  significant  element  to  the  background  of  the 
social  gospel  effort.  In  1891  an  affiliate  Christian  Social 
Union  was  formed  in  the  United  States  among  ministers  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  which  was  to  become  an 
outstanding  agency  of  its  time  as  an  educative  factor  in 
the  developing  social  Christianity  of  America.  Among  its 
100  publications  were  pamphlets  written  by  the  English 
leaders  Bishop  Westcott  and  Canon  Gore,  emphasizing  par- 
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ticularly  the  social  significance  of  two  doctrines — ^those  of 
the  incarnation  and  the  church. 

This  picture  of  socialism  as  a  background  for  the  social 
gospel  movement  would  not  be  complete  without  mention 
of  the  synthesis  of  socialist  thought  known  as  Marxian  so> 
cialism.  In  the  popular  mind,  Karl  Marx  and  all  that  he 
stood  for  are  totally  divorced  from  Christianity.  But  La- 
tourette,  whose  keen  discernment  relative  to  the  permeation 
of  Christian  influence  has  already  been  noticed,  writes: 
“Even  Marx  was  probably  under  more  obligation  to  the 
Jewish-Christian  tradition  than  he  quite  realized.  Of  Jewish 
blood,  on  both  his  father’s  and  his  mother’s  side  he  was 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  rabbis.  His  father  became  a 
Protestant  Christian  while  Karl  was  a  child — ^probably  to 
escape  from  the  narrow  bonds  of  Jewish  intellectual  life 
into  the  freedom  offered  by  the  liberal  Protestantism  with 
which  he  was  acquainted.  Marx  owed  much  to  Hegel  who, 
in  turn,  was  deeply  indebted  to  Christianity.  .  .  .  Marx,  too, 
came  in  touch  with  a  marked  revival  movement  in  Christi¬ 
anity.  His  wife’s  half-sister  was  caught  up  actively  in  it. 
Moreover,  Marx — ^like  19th  century  socialists  in  general — 
assumed  a  view  of  history  which  had  as  its  essence  a  mil- 
lenarianism,  a  belief  in  the  progress  of  society  towards  a 
golden  age,  which  was  almost  certainly  the  result  of  the  long 
impregnation  of  the  thought  of  Europe  with  Jewish-Chris¬ 
tian  teaching.  It  was  primarily  from  Judaism  and  Christi¬ 
anity  that  the  conviction  of  the  perfectibility  of  human 
society  was  derived.”** 

Its  alleged  abandonment  of  religion  as  “the  opiate  of  the 
people”  was  only  one  of  the  characteristics  which  distin¬ 
guished  Marxian  socialism  from  that  which  had  gone  before. 
Such  teaching  also  became  more  definitely  communistic.  It 
accepted  the  theory  of  evolution  developing  at  that  time  and 
wove  it  into  its  view  of  history  also.  Then  it  forsook  ideas 
of  class  cooperation  and  emphasized  class  struggle  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  well-being  of  the  proletariat.  The  utopian,  ideal- 

**Op.  cit.,  IV,  159-60. 
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istic  schemes  of  a  millennium  were  exchanged  for  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  present,  ideal  society  based  upon  materialistic 
principles.  In  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  day  and 
with  a  vast,  expanding  proletariat’^  in  quest  of  security  the 
new  socialism  of  Marx  found  wide  acceptance.  Socialism 
was  no  longer  the  speculation  of  isolated  individuals  or 
groups,  but  a  movement  that  extended  over  the  civilized 
world  as  a  whole. 

Because  of  the  anti-religious  element  found  in  it  Marxian 
socialism  has  tended  to  drive  Christian  people  in  general 
away  from  such  a  position  and  to  make  them  recoil.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  that  in  recent  years  some  thinkers 
within  Christendom  have  been  recognizing  how  the  ethical 
principles  for  which  Marxian  socialism — ^at  least  Marx 
personally — was  struggling  are  in  essence  compatible  with 
Christian  ideals.  A  recent  student  of  the  relationship  between 
the  ideas  of  Marx  and  those  of  Christian  thought  points  out: 
“Marx  recognized  that  in  form  of  statement  the  criteria  of 
justice,  equality,  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  primacy 
of  human  values  over  such  standards  as  that  of  efficiency 
in  production  sound  like  Christian  ideals.  But  the  difference, 
he  maintained,  between  him  and  Christian  advocates  of  the 
same  principles  was  that  he  expected  to  put  them  into 
practice,  whereas  Christians  were  content  to  leave  them  in 
an  uncontaminated,  transcendental  sphere.””  This  same  re¬ 
searcher  takes  four  men  as  representative  of  the  Christian 
thinkers  who  have  sought  to  evaluate  the  work  of  Marx — 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Paul  Tillich,  John  Macmurray  and  Nicolas 
Berdyaev,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  all  four  may 
differ  in  their  acceptance,  rejection  or  modification  of  the 
social  and  economic  elements  in  Marx’  thought  depending 
upon  their  own  sociological  premises,  but  that  they  agree 


^^Proletariat  is  defined  by  Alfred  Meuse!  as  a  term  for  “the  class  of  work¬ 
ers  who  are  legally  and  economically  free  to  dispose  of  their  labor- 
power,  and  who  sell  it  for  wages  to  a  capitalist  entrepreneur  for  a 
definite  period  of  time.” 

* 'Elizabeth  Paxton  Lam,  The  Place  of  Marx  in  Christian  Thought  (pri¬ 
vate  ed.  distributed  by  the  University  of  Chicago  libraries),  p.  148. 
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his  ethical  ideas  are  close  to  (if  not  identical  with)  the  ideals 
of  Christian  ethics  and  that  Marxism  cannot  be  considered 
apart  from  its  theological  implications.** 

One  more  indication  along  the  same  line  appears  in  an 
article  by  Edward  D.  Myers  entitled  “The  Soviet  Challenge 
to  Christianity.”  Here  the  statement  is  made:  “An  essential 
part  of  the  Soviet  challenge  to  organized  Christianity  is  that 
it  has  achieved  a  social  organization  closer  to  the  Christian 
ideal  than  the  Western,  ‘Christian’  society,  and  has  done  it 
without  the  inspiration  of  the  Christian  love  of  God  and 
man.”*’  The  emphasis  made  by  Myers  is  obvious.  Ideals  are 
similar  in  both  cases,  he  is  saying,  but  methods  of  attaining 
them  differ.  The  dominant  note  in  his  article  is  that  the 
communistic  socialism  of  Russia  is  not  opposed  to  Christian 
principles  as  such,  but  only  to  a  Christendom  that  is  thought 
to  have  failed  to  put  its  ideals  into  practice.  With  all  Chris¬ 
tian  spokesmen,  to  be  sure,  this  writer  claims  that  the 
Russian  system  cannot  endure,  or  certainly  prosper,  because 
of  its  Marxist  materialistic  basis.  Nevertheless  the  socialism 
over  there  is  seen  to  challenge  Christianity  with  the  demand 
that  it  find  a  means  of  successfully  applying  its  own  objec¬ 
tives  to  the  current  social  problem. 

These  present-day  instances  of  relationship  between 
Christian  and  socialist  thought  have  been  introduced  to 
show  with  what  facility  even  Marxian  socialism  could  play 
a  considerable  part  in  the  backgrounds  of  the  social  gospel 
movement.  Whether  or  not  the  Marxian  ideals  can  be  thought 
of  as  similar  to  those  of  true  Christianity  is  another  matter — 
one  to  be  considered  later  on.  The  fact  remains,  of  course, 
that  Christianity  on  the  whole  has  taken  some  account  of 
the  existence  of  socialism,  has  inquired  into  its  causes,  and 
has  (in  the  case  of  the  social  gospel  movement  at  least) 
allied  itself  with  its  objectives.  In  his  first  book  Walter 
Rauschenbusch  declared  socialism  to  be  the  ultimate  and 
logical  outcome  of  the  labor  movement,  and  after  stating  its 

**Ibid.,  pp.  148-49. 

'"’Theology  Today,  II  (January,  1946),  4. 
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objectives  wrote:  “If  such  a  solution  is  even  approximately 
feasible,  it  should  be  hailed  with  joy  by  every  patriot  and 
Christian.”” 

Social  Darwinism.  As  Darwinism  became  the  influential 
theory  that  it  was  in  biological  thought  during  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing  publication  of  Charles  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species 
its  concepts  were  also  given  an  application  to  the  fields  of 
ethics,  politics,  economics  and  sociology.  In  1894  Benjamin 
Kidd  wrote:  “It  seems  likely,  when  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  evolutionary  science  to  history  comes  to  be 
fully  understood,  that  we  shall  have  to  witness  almost  as 
great  a  revolution  in  those  departments  of  knowledge  which 
deal  with  man  in  society  as  we  have  already  seen  taking 
place  in  the  entire  realm  of  the  lower  organic  sciences 
through  the  development  and  general  application.  .  .  of  the 
biological  theories  enunciated  by  Darwin.”” 

The  interesting  phenomenon  accompanying  this  attempted 
application  is  the  fact  that  Darwinian  concepts  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  support  utterly  diverse  viewpoints — individualism 
and  socialism,  militarism  and  pacifism,  competition  and  co¬ 
operation.  Although  Darwin  himself  had  been  stimulated 
as  early  as  1838  through  the  chance  reading  of  Malthus  on 
population  to  consider  applications  of  his  theory  to  man, 
his  Origin  of  Species  treats  only  of  the  animal.  It  is  quite 
likely,  however,  that  his  lengthy  treatment  of  instinct  was 
suggestive  to  many  readers  of  the  possible  implications  for 
man.  Certainly  after  giving  numerous  instances  calculated 
to  show  existing  variations  in  the  “mental  qualities”  of 
domestic  animals  (variations  which  he  considered  inherita¬ 
ble)  Darwin  wrote :  “It  may  not  be  a  logical  deduction,  but  to 
my  imagination  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  look  at  such 
instincts  as  the  young  cuckoo  ejecting  its  foster-brothers, 
ants  making  slaves,  the  larvae  of  ichneumonidae  feeding 
within  the  live  bodies  of  caterpillars,  not  as  specially  en- 


** Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis,  p.  408. 
*^Social  Evolution,  p.  288. 
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dowed  or  created  instincts  but  as  small  consequences  of  one 
general  law  leading  to  the  advancement  of  all  organic 
beings — namely,  multiply,  vary,  let  the  strongest  live  and 
the  weakest  die.”** 

Outstanding  among  those  who  made  an  immediate,  literal 
application  of  Darwinism  to  society  were  Herbert  Spencer 
and  William  Graham  Sumner.  The  former,  considered  with 
Comte  to  be  a  father  of  modern  sociology,  was  strong  in 
his  denunciation  of  state  interference  with  such  matters 
as  aid  to  the  poor.  He  accepted  the  view  that  their  poverty 
indicated  unfitness  and  that  their  wretched  condition  was 
nature’s  way  of  eliminating  them  from  the  picture.  State- 
supported  education,  regulation  of  housing  conditions,  tariffs 
and  poor-laws  all  incurred  the  opposition  of  Spencer.  Al¬ 
though  he  lived  to  see  some  of  his  former  students  refute 
him,  Spencer’s  influence  for  a  time  was  very  extensive.  It 
is  of  passing  interest  to  note  that  among  his  disciples  one 
of  the  most  appreciative  was  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  wrote 
in  his  Autobiography  about  the  peace  that  came  to  his  mind 
— ^troubled  over  the  “collapse  of  Christian  theology”  as  it 
was — when  he  read  Darwin  and  Spencer.  “I  remember  that 
light  came  as  in  a  flood  and  all  was  clear.  Not  only  had  I 
got  rid  of  theology  and  the  supernatural,  but  I  had  found 
the  truth  of  evolution.  ‘All  is  well  since  all  grows  better’ 
became  my  motto,  my  true  source  of  comfort.”*’ 

William  Graham  Sumner  is  best  remembered  today  as 
an  anthropologist  and  it  no  doubt  is  right  that  this  should 
be  so.  But  in  the  day  that  he  taught  at  Yale  he  was  wielding 
a  wide  influence  as  a  Social  Darwinist.  From  him  comes 
the  statement:  “Let  it  be  understood  that  we  cannot  go  out¬ 
side  of  this  alternative — ^liberty,  inequality,  survival  of  the 
fittest  and  not — liberty,  equality,  survival  of  the  unfittest. 
The  former  carries  society  forward  and  favors  all  its  best 

*^Origin  of  Species,  p.  235.  Observe  too  chapter  III  of  the  same  work, 
as  a  place  where  Darwin  sees  the  Malthusian  theory  of  population 
borne  out  in  the  animal  world. 

**Cf.  Hofstadter,  Social  Darwinism  in  American  Thought,  p.  31. 
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members;  the  latter  carries  society  downwards  and  favors 
all  its  worst  members.”** 

Of  greater  interest  and  importance  for  the  present  study 
of  the  social  gospel  movement  are  those  who  made  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  Darwinism  to  society  in  a  totally  different  sense 
from  Spencer  and  Sumner.  Among  the  first  of  these  was  a 
pioneer  American  sociologist,  Lester  Ward  by  name.  For 
him  the  factor  of  intelligence  placed  man  on  a  different  level 
than  the  brute  and  made  evolution  in  society  to  be  dependent 
upon  other  elements  than  a  brute  struggle.  It  was  possible 
for  man  to  build  a  planned  society,  he  thought.  But  his  idea 
was  purely  naturalistic — a  fact  which  alienated  him  from 
Christian  reformers.  He  himself  preferred  to  think  of  what 
he  was  doing  as  the  work  of  a  social  scientist  and  not  that 
of  a  social  reformer,  so  that  he  referred  to  his  view  as  “the 
improvement  of  society  by  cold  calculation.” 

Others,  such  as  Thomas  Huxley  and  John  Fiske,  joined 
Ward  in  the  search  for  a  naturalistic  basis  for  ethics.  Still 
others,  however,  sought  to  apply  the  concept  of  the  inevita¬ 
bility  of  progress  (an  integral  part  of  the  evolutionary  view¬ 
point)  without  departing  from  Christian  concepts  and  term¬ 
inology.  Among  them  were  both  Washington  Gladden  and 
Walter  Rauschenbusch,  early  and  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  social  gospel  movement.  One  paragraph  from  the  latter 
will  suffice  to  show  their  position:  “The  spread  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  ideas  is  another  mark  of  modern  religious  thought. 
It  has  opened  a  vast  historical  outlook,  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  and  trained  us  in  bold  conceptions  of  the  upward 
climb  of  the  race.  There  is  no  denying  that  this  has  un¬ 
settled  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  thought,  much  as  the 
growth  of  tree  roots  will  burst  solid  masonry.  But  it  has 
prepared  us  for  understanding  the  idea  of  a  reign  of  God 
toward  which  all  creation  is  moving.  Translate  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  theories  into  religious  faith,  and  you  have  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  combination  with  scien- 


**Ibid.,  p.  37. 
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tific  evolutionary  thought  has  freed  the  kingdom  ideal  of 
its  catastrophic  setting  and  its  background  of  demonism, 
and  so  adapted  it  to  the  climate  of  the  modern  world.”** 

Thus  it  was  that  the  social  gospel  crusade  swept  over 
America  in  the  half  century  following  the  Civil  War,  riding 
in  upon  the  waves  of  social,  economic  and  political  unrest 
which  signalized  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  borne 
along  by  the  winds  of  strong  intellectual  developments  as 
well.  In  many  ways  the  movement  was  not  new.  The  religious 
response  to  human  need  is  a  very  old  story,  indeed.  The 
molding  of  the  methods  of  religion’s  approach  to  them  was 
not  new.  The  church  had  slowly,  but  ultimately,  learned  such 
lessons  before.  The  novel  element  was  a  departure  from 
foundational  concepts  which  had  characterized  the  church 
and  all  its  message  and  ministry  from  early  centuries.  Hu¬ 
manism  and  liberalism  were  to  work  a  change  in  the  think¬ 
ing  of  many  Christian  leaders  which  would  make  the  social 
gospel  movement  distinctive  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
Social  transformation  was  not  new  to  Christianity :  on 
numerous  occasions  it  had  “turned  the  world  upside  down.” 
But  social  salvation  and  the  theological  framework  required 
were  quite  new.  The  extended  consideration  which  this  new 
development  merits  is  reserved  for  later  attention,  since  it 
may  be  appreciated  the  best  after  a  survey  next  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  social  gospel  movement  as  such. 

Caracas,  Venezuela 

(To  be  continued) 
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English  Bible  Exposition 

WILL  WE  HAVE  BODIES  IN  HEAVEN? 

By  N.  a.  Woychuk,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number ,  1950) 

Yes,  we  believe  in  a  life  hereafter.  But  when  the  room 
is  darkened,  the  white-capped  nurse  repeatedly  takes  the 
temperature  of  our  loved  one,  and  the  baffled  physician  is 
compelled  to  announce  that  death  is  at  hand — it  is  then  that 
we  despair  because  our  loved  one  is  no  longer  to  be  with  us. 
We  see  death  of  course  from  the  outside;  none  of  us  has 
ever  seen  death  as  it  is  to  the  person  who  has  died.  The 
body  which  has  been  the  means  of  affection,  expression  and 
communication  has  ceased  its  functions,  and  with  a  sense  of 
loss  which  is  almost  unbearable  we  have  to  recognize  that 
our  beloved  is  dead.  Nevertheless  this  only  means  that  we 
have  ceased  to  have  inter-communication  of  any  kind  with 
him  or  her.  This  one  has  passed  on  to  a  higher  phase  of 
mankind’s  continuous  life,  if  so  be  that  our  departed  one  was 
truly  a  Christian  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Death,  indeed,  is  the  upspringing  of  the  spirit  from  the 
body  when  through  accident,  disease  or  old  age  the  body 
has  become  unfit  longer  to  be  the  abode  of  the  everlasting 
spirit.  Death  is  the  dropping  of  the  body  into  the  grave 
where  it  will  mingle  again  with  the  dust  of  its  origin, 
awaiting  the  resurrection  day.  We  rightly  say  that  the  dead 
are  the  truly  living.  They  lived  while  they  died  physically, 
and  after  they  die  they  begin  the  next  life  and  that  to  con¬ 
tinue  forever.  In  death,  then,  only  the  earthly  life  ceases 
for  a  time  and  the  immortal  life  commences.  Death  for  the 
Christian  is  necessary  if  the  Lord  tarry,  only  that  he  may 
pass  from  this  temporal  life  into  eternal  glory  where  there  is 
no  more  death.  The  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin  are  very 
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appropriate  here:  **Life  is  a  state  of  embryo,  a  preparation 
for  life.  A  man  is  not  completely  born  until  he  has  passed 
through  death.”  And  so — ^when  death  may  come  and  bring 
to  our  hearts  its  separation  from  one  we  love  in  Christ,  its 
loneliness,  tears  and  sorrow — let  us  lift  up  our  eyes  unto 
God  and  rejoice  for  that  individual  that  he  or  she  has  entered 
the  fulness  of  life  in  heaven,  and  thither  too  we  believers 
shall  also  soon  hasten  away. 

But  even  with  complete  assurance  of  the  life  hereafter, 
we  still  have  to  see  the  bodies  of  loved  ones  crumble  into 
death,  and  very  naturally  the  question  arises.  Will  the  body 
be  raised  again?  When  confronted  with  such  a  question  we 
desire  something  more  than  felicitous  expressions  and  aes¬ 
thetic  fancies  for  comfort.  The  imaginations  of  poets,  natural¬ 
ists  and  philosophers  combined  are  to  no  avail.  Thank  God, 
however,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  into  this  world 
and  overcame  death  and  the  grave,  and  that  we  have  the 
sure  word  concerning  Him  in  the  Bible:  “0  death,  where  is 
thy  sting?  0  grave,  where  is  they  victory?  .  .  .  But  thanks 
be  unto  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ”  (1  Cor.  15:55,  57).  The  Word  of  God  assures 
us  that  at  death  the  believer  immediately  departs  to  be 
with  the  Lord,  each  one  “willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the 
body  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord”  (2  Cor.  5:8).  It  is 
intimated  by  Scripture  (some  think,  too)  that  there  is  an 
intermediate  body,  which  is  from  heaven  and  provided  for 
the  child  of  God  immediately  upon  death  in  order  that  such 
a  one  not  be  unclothed  or  bodiless,  though  the  glorified  and 
eternal  body  will  not  be  given  until  the  resurrection  when 
Christ  comes  for  His  own  true  people.  At  that  time  resur¬ 
rection  bodies  will  be  given  all  the  redeemed. 

The  Scriptures  are  very  explicit  in  regard  to  these 
bodies  which  shall  be  ours  at  the  resurrection.  Believers  are 
to  be  raised  from  the  grave  because  Christ  was  so  raised: 
“Now  if  Christ  be  preached  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  how 
say  some  among  you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead?  .  .  .  And  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching 
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vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  .  .  .  But  now  is  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  hrstfruits  of  them  that 
slept”  (1  Cor.  15:12,14,20).  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
a  positive  and  written  guarantee  of  our  own  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  The  body  may  disintegrate  and  become  part 
of  the  earth  from  whence  it  came,  yet  shall  it  be  raised 
back  to  life.  “It  is  sown  in  corruption ;  it  is  raised  in  incor¬ 
ruption:  it  is  sown  in  dishonour;  it  is  raised  in  glory:  it  is 
sown  in  weakness;  it  is  raised  in  power”  (1  Cor.  15:42-43). 

“What,”  says  the  infidel  and  the  Sadducee,  “shall  all  these 
scattered  bones  and  dust  become  a  man!  A  man  is  drowned 
in  the  sea,  for  instance,  and  there  eaten  by  the  fish.  The  fish 
are  eaten  up  by  man  later,  and  then  man  is  eaten  by 
worms,  etc.  Then  what  has  become  of  the  body  of  the  first 
man?”  Questioning  like  that  is  just  the  speculation  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  unbelief.  “Thou  fool,”  Paul  would  address  such 
doubters — “thou  blind  mole,  silly  worm,  little  piece  of 
creeping,  breathing  clay!  Dost  thou  know  whose  power  it  is 
that  thou  dost  call  in  question?  Look  upward,  around  thee; 
dost  thou  not  see  every  day  just  as  great  works  of  God  as 
those  necessary  for  the  resurrection,  though  the  common  oc¬ 
currence  of  them  may  cause  thee  to  forget  the  infinite  might 
required  for  their  performance?  Consider  thyself:  wast  thou 
any  more  likely  to  be  when  thou  wast  nothing,  than  ever 
thou  shalt  be  when  thou  thyself  art  dust?  If  God  was  able 
to  make  man  out  of  the  dust  and  make  both  heaven  and  earth 
out  of  nothing,  certainly  He  is  able  to  raise  thee  up  from 
the  dust.  Our  hope  is  in  the  power  of  God,  who  can  make  the 
wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose  and  who  can  cause  it  that  the 
scattered  bones  and  powdered  dust  come  together  again  in 
order  to  compose  the  same  body.” 

Although  the  very  same  bodies  that  perished  in  the 
graves  will  be  raised  once  more,  yet  they  will  be  changed 
and  glorified  too.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  here  that,  all 
along,  they  are  the  same  nevertheless.  The  word  resurrection 
signifies  the  raising  up  of  something  which  had  fallen  or 
lain  down.  Formation  of  a  different  body  for  the  life  at  resur- 
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rection  time  would  not  be  a  true  resurrection,  but  a  new 
creation.  In  1  Corinthians  15:36  we  read  accordingly:  **Thou 
fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die.” 
Here  it  is  plainly  implied  that  what  is  raised  again  is  the 
same  material  which  died,  and  in  consequence  that  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  when  resurrected  are  the  same  as  the  ones  which 
died  and  underwent  disintegration.  What  actually  takes 
place  in  the  resurrection  of  the  believer  is  that  the  corrupti¬ 
ble,  weak  and  mean  body  that  decays  in  death  is  raised  in¬ 
corruptible,  strong  and  glorified.  And  though  the  change  be 
great  and  unusually  wonderful,  yet  it  will  not  be  such  as  to 
destroy  the  personal  identity  of  the  individual.  It  will  be 
more  comparable  to  that  which  takes  place  when  the  little 
infant  grows  up  to  full  maturity  but  still  retains  well-defined 
features  of  his  childhood. 

We  may  discover  all  the  facts  concerning  the  nature  of 
our  heavenly  bodies  from  the  Bible.  First,  the  glorified 
bodies  of  believers  shall  be  incorruptible.  So  the  statement 
runs  in  1  Corinthians  15:42-43:  '"So  also  is  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  It  is  sown  in  corruption;  it  is  raised  in  incor¬ 
ruption.  .  .”  Our  bodies  as  now  constituted  are  corruptible 
and  liable  to  decay.  The  organism  that  a  person  has  at 
present  is  susceptible  to  decomposition  and  may  break  up 
when  death  sets  in.  Even  in  the  case  of  perfect  health  there 
is  beneath  it  all  the  undercurrent  of  corruption  which  ends 
finally  in  death.  Bodies  are  liable  to  acute  or  chronic  disease, 
but  the  glorified  type  of  body  will  be  freed  from  sickness, 
weakness  and  the  like.  Incorruptible  bodies,  as  R.  S.  Chand- 
lish  puts  it,  will  be  indestructible,  “a  meet  companion  for 
the  immaterial  and  immortal  soul.”  The  body  will  be  in 
every  way  apt  and  able  to  do  the  pleasures  of  the  redeemed 
soul. 

Second,  the  resurrection  body  will  be  immortal.  There 
shall  be  no  more  death.  Our  bodies  will  be  everlasting,  as 
Paul  declares  in  1  Corinthians  15:54:  “So  when  this  cor¬ 
ruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 
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the  saying  that  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.” 
One  of  the  attractions  of  heaven  is  the  fact  that  up  there 
believers  will  know  no  more  dying,  no  separation  and  no 
grief  over  loved  ones  departing.  At  last,  with  resurrection 
come,  the  body  shall  be  as  enduring  and  immortal  as  the 
soul.  Indeed,  when  we  stand  on  the  shores  of  glory  with  our 
heavenly  bodies  and  sing  praises  to  the  One  who  overcame 
death  for  Christians,  then  we  shall  really  live. 

Third,  the  resurrection  body  will  be  powerful  and  not 
require  any  rest.  As  constituted  at  present,  the  bodies  of 
men  become  exhausted  before  long  and  are  subject  to  many 
infirmities.  But  in  the  future  both  weariness  and  languor 
will  be  unknown.  Sleep  will  be  unnecessary  to  renew  one’s 
strength.  It  is  even  intimated  in  Scripture  that  our  activity 
and  service  shall  be  without  cessation. 

Fourth  and  last,  the  resurrection  body  of  a  saint  shall 
be  glorious.  According  to  1  Corinthians  15 :40,  where  Paul  is 
distinguishing  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  body 
yet  to  come,  “There  are  also  celestial  bodies  and  bodies 
terrestrial:  but  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  one,  and  the 
glory  of  the  celestial  is  another.”  Our  heavenly  body  must 
bs  such  as  to  fit  us  for  a  new  home  and  new  duties.  In  full 
accord  with  the  established  order  of  heaven’s  perfection  we 
shall  be  changed  for  any  residence  there.  “We  shall  have 
bodies  like  Christ’s  glorious  body,  suited  to  a  celestial  sphere 
— ^with  organs  of  sight  that  will  enable  us  to  view  spiritual 
objects,  with  organs  of  hearing  that  will  catch  the  strains 
of  celestial  music,  with  a  splendid  and  effulgent  attire 
suitable  to  our  admission  to  the  palace  of  the  great  King.”* 

Our  glorious  bodies  will  not  have  blood,  and  therefore 
the  food  that  we  eat  in  heaven  (if  any)  will  have  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  God  will  have  some  provision  for  that  arrangement, 
we  may  feel  sure.  We  are  unable  to  understand  fully  the 
meaning  of  the  word  glorious  as  Scripture  applies  it  to  the 
resurrection  body  of  a  Christian.  To  be  sure,  the  term  glory 
suggests  the  idea  of  splendor  and  brightness,  that  which  is 


*Rufus  W.  Clark,  Heaven  and  Its  Scriptural  Emblems,  p.  93. 
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a  characteristic  with  sun  and  stars.  John  Howe  supposes 
that  ‘glory*  could  refer  to  “nothing  else  but  resplendent  ex¬ 
cellency,  or  real  worth  made  conspicious.** 

A  few  beams  of  glorious  celestial  light,  indeed,  have 
reached  earth  at  different  times.  Divine  glory  shone  when 
God  proceeded  to  give  the  law  to  the  children  of  Israel  on 
Sinai.  At  the  birth  of  Christ  the  shepherds  were  frightened 
and  shocked  as  “the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
them.**  On  the  mount  of  transfiguration  the  three  chosen 
disciples  beheld  Christ  in  all  His  divine  splendor,  because 
He  was  glorified  before  them  for  a  little  while.  Luke  9:29, 
accordingly,  relates:  “And  as  he  prayed  the  fashion  of  his 
countenance  was  altered  and  his  raiment  was  white  and 
glistering.**  John  after  his  vision  of  Christ  on  the  isle  of 
Patmos  wrote :  “His  head  and  his  hairs  were  white  like  wool, 
as  white  as  snow;  and  his  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire;  and 
his  feet  like  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace.** 

We  are  unable  to  determine  positively  from  the  Bible 
whether  the  body  of  Christ  as  now  it  is  to  be  found  in 
heaven  is  exactly  like  what  we  have  it  represented  in  the 
transfiguration  scene  or  the  vision  of  John  in  exile,  but 
certain  it  is  that  He  has  been  arrayed  in  divine  perfection. 
And  the  amazing  fact  here  is  that  our  bodies  will  be  like 
His  glorious  one.  1  John  3:2  definitely  says  it:  “Beloved, 
now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be:  but  we  know  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we 
shall  be  like  him;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.**  And  again 
in  Philippians  3:21  there  is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
our  bodies,  if  believers,  shall  be  conformed  to  the  likeness  of 
Christ*s  appearance:  “who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that 
it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body.**  We  are 
unable  just  now  to  comprehend  what  the  future  has  in  store 
for  our  bodies.  But  surely  the  promise  has  it  that  they  will 
be  perfect  in  S3rmmetry,  beauty  and  dignity.  They  will  be 
fashioned  after  the  highest  pattern  in  the  universe,  that  is, 
the  glorified  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  a  significant  re¬ 
minder  in  this  thought  expressed  by  Alexander  Maclaren — 
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“Our  house  which  is  from  heaven  will  have  a  great  many 
more  windows  in  it  than  the  earthly  house  of  this  taber¬ 
nacle,  which  was  built  for  stormy  weather.” 

Similarity  to  the  body  of  Christ  will  also  be  demonstrated 
in  connection  with  the  intellect.  Since  all  the  believer’s 
organism  will  be  glorified  by  resurrection,  the  mind  also 
will  receive  new  powers  and  fresh  energy.  In  the  present 
estate  our  brain  is  comparatively  weak  and  feeble  on  account 
of  sin’s  effect.  Our  judgment  may  be  perverted,  while  our 
memories  do  not  retain  very  much  of  what  is  impressed  on 
them.  Now  “we  know  in  part.  .  .  we  see  through  a  glass, 
darkly.”  But  when  He  shall  reappear  we  shall  be  like  Christ. 
So  from  the  wreckage  of  this  mind  of  ours  will  come  a 
godly  intellect,  sound  and  vigorous  in  all  its  many  powers. 
To  describe  fully  such  a  capacity  would  be  to  possess  it. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  body 
and  mind  will  be  patterned  after  the  fashion  of  Christ,  we 
still  will  not  be  as  one  divine.  God  will  always  be  God;  we 
will  always  remain  the  creature  and  hence  much  inferior  to 
the  Creator.  Furthermore,  not  only  in  mind  and  body  will 
saints  be  conformed  to  Christ  but  also  in  moral  nature.  We 
shall  resemble  Him  in  holiness,  disposition  and  love. 

As  we  contemplate  the  resurrection  body  and  its  several 
features  the  testimony  of  king  David  seems  the  fitting  thing 
for  all  believers  to  adopt:  “I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake 
in  thy  likeness.”  In  discussing  what  goes  to  make  up  the 
new  body  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  go  into  all  the 
details  supplied  by  Scripture.  Perhaps,  however,  we  have 
already  seen  enough  of  them  to  realize  that  Christians  shall 
have  bodies  which  retain  the  features  and  identity  of  the 
present  framework,  and  that  they  shall  all  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  perfection  of  Christ’s  new  body.  Thereby  we 
may  be  said  to  have  life  in  heaven  and  all  God’s  people  to 
have  bodies  in  the  eternal  state. 

Shreveport,  Louisiana 

(To  be  continued) 


THE  COURSE  AND  END  OF  THE  AGE 

By  C.  I.  Scofield,  D.D. 

Editor’s  note:  By  special  request  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  putting  back 
into  print  the  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Scofield  at  the  second  annual 
Philadelphia  Bible  Conference.  These  prophetic  messages  were  given 
first  in  1914  after  World  War  I  had  begun,  and  appeared  originally  in 
a  Bible  study  magazine  then  being  published,  Serving  and  Waiting. 

The  series  was  entitled  “The  World  War  in  the  Light  of  Prophecy,” 
while  lecture  three — here  reproduced — was  named  “The  Course  and 
End  of  the  Times  of  the  Gentiles.” 

We  continue  today  our  study  of  “the  times  of  the  Gentiles” 
(Luke  21:24).  Nineteen  hundred  years  ago  a  great  divine 
interposition  came  to  the  help  of  the  Gentiles.  The  Son  of 
God  came  into  the  world.  It  was  His  right  then  to  take  His 
kingly  authority  and  establish  His  kingdom,  but  He  would 
not  do  it  then  merely  by  divine  power,  apart  from  the  willing 
hearts  of  the  people.  That  willing  heart  was  not  in  Israel, 
and  the  king  was  rejected.  But  He  left  His  great  gospel  of 
peace  and  power  and  love  and  joy  in  this  world,  and  He 
commissioned  those  who  should  come  to  believe  in  that  gospel 
to  preach  it  in  all  the  world. 

Gentile  world-authority  has  been  illuminated  more  or 
less,  of  course,  by  the  presence  of  such  a  fact  and  such  a 
message  in  the  world.  The  appeal  to  conscience  has  been 
possible.  A  new  ethic — or  an  old  ethic  affirmed  in  a  new 
and  wonderful  way — came  with  this  message  of  free  grace, 
and  now  for  nineteen  hundred  years  the  Gentile  world- 
authorities  have  had  the  advantage  of  that  ideal  and  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  turning  it  to  personal  salvation. 

They  have  never  governed  for  one  fraction  of  a  second 
under  the  Christian  ideal — never  once.  There  has  been  no 
such  thing  as  a  Christian  nation.  I  used  to  have  to  argue 
that.  I  do  not  have  to  argue  it  now.  I  have  but  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  scene  where  the  gospel  has  been  longest 
preached  and  where  the  civilization  of  which  we  have  been 
so  proud  has  won  its  greatest  triumphs — right  there  the 
passions  of  men  are  let  loose  and  they  are  murdering  each 
other  in  hecatombs.  Now  we  are  approaching  (as  I  believe 
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and  many  students  of  the  Word  believe)  the  end  of  this  long 
period  during  which  the  world  has  been  under  testing  to 
see  whether  the  natural  man  growing  constantly  in  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  material  world,  harnessing  the  forces  of  nature 
to  his  chariot,  could  govern  the  world.  And  the  experiment 
certainly  has  broken  down.  The  civilization  of  which  we  have 
been  so  proud  has  ended  in  bloodshed — in  all  but  universal 
war,  a  war  that  may  be  entirely  universal  before  it  ends. 

During  the  same  period  of  nineteen  hundred  years  the 
Gentile  world  has  been  under  another  test.  It  has  been  tested 
to  see  whether  it  would  receive  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior,  and 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  the  world  has  said  No.  And 
now  simply  because  the  world  has  said  No  to  Jesus  Christ  we 
are  in  the  war  of  wars. 

In  previous  studies  we  were  looking  at  our  Lord’s  picture 
of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  24th  chapter  of  Matthew. 
Briefly  He  describes  the  whole  period  to  the  end  as  one  of 
wars.  The  end-time  itself  is  characterized  by  the  appearance 
of  that  fearful  being,  **the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate” 
— Daniel’s  “little  horn,”  and  following  his  presence  and 
largely  caused  by  his  methods  there  is  to  be  a  “great  tribula¬ 
tion”  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  a  time 
of  trouble  so  great  that  history  will  never  repeat  it.  Then  our 
Lord  gives  the  great  word  of  hope  for  this  world:  that 
immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  He  Himself 
shall  return  to  this  earth  with  power  and  great  glory,  and 
that  then  He  will  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory  and  introduce 
the  kingdom  age  so  elaborately  described  in  the  prophets, 
and  as  yet  unfulfilled. 

Now,  passing  on  from  our  Lord’s  description  of  the  course 
and  end  of  the  age  we  are  to  study  together  the  great  tribu¬ 
lation,  and  we  cannot  do  that  without  some  closer  view  of 
that  personage  whose  presence  and  ways  so  largely  contribute 
to  make  it  the  great  tribulation. 

The  “abomination”  of  Matthew  24 :15  is  that  “little  horn” 
who  rises  up  among  the  ten  kingdoms,  takes  possession  of 
three  of  them  and  becomes  the  federal  head  of  all  of  them, 
the  last  emperor  in  the  last  form  of  Gentile  government  on 
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earth.  You  know  that  already  our  magazines  and  newspapers 
are  filled  with  speculations  as  to  what  shall  come  after  the 
war.  And  whether  or  not  they  speak  with  this  Bible  hint  in 
mind  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  been  rather  startled  to  see 
that,  writing  from  a  purely  secular  point  of  view,  many  of 
these  have  suggested  a  “United  States  of  Europe”  as  they 
call  it,  a  federation  of  the  nations.  You  know  that  the  effort 
has  been  made  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe  by  preserving 
what  they  call  “the  balance  of  power,”  so  as  not  to  let  any  one 
nation  become  too  overwhelmingly  powerful — and,  very 
largely,  the  effort  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  has  been 
the  very  cause  of  these  ceaseless  wars.  The  suggestion  is 
made  in  many  of  these  articles  that  the  effort  to  preserve 
peace  and  insure  progress  by  means  of  a  balance  of  military 
power  will  give  way  to  a  great  federation  of  the  nations, 
so  that  an  army  (perhaps  of  the  whole)  will  exist,  small  in 
number,  for  police  purposes  only.  That  is  not  a  bad  guess  if 
it  is  a  guess;  only  it  will  not  be  a  republic.  It  will  still  be  a 
combination  of  kingdoms  ruled  over  by  kings,  the  federation 
to  be  headed  up  in  this  fearful  personage  “the  beast,”  the 
“little  horn.” 

Now  I  shall  read  as  to  his  character  and  work  from  the 
7th  chapter  of  Daniel,  beginning  with  the  23rd  verse:  “Thus 
he  said.  The  fourth  beast  shall  be  the  fourth  kingdom  upon 
earth,  which  shall  be  diverse  from  all  kingdoms,  and  shall 
devour  the  whole  earth,  and  shall  tread  it  down,  and  break 
it  in  pieces.  And  the  ten  horns” — remember  that  a  horn  in 
prophetic  imagery  is  always  a  Gentile  nation,  kingdom  or 
power — “out  of  this  kingdom  are  ten  kings  that  shall  arise: 
and  another  shall  rise  after  them;  and  he  shall  be  diverse 
from  the  first.”  These  kings  may  go  on  with  the  notion  of 
hereditary  right,  for  all  I  know;  but  this  new  ruler  coming 
among  them  will  be  a  man  like  Napoleon,  without  royal  rank. 
“And  he  shall  subdue  three  kings.  And  he  shall  speak  great 
words  against  the  most  High.  .  .” 

I  must  remind  you  again  (that  our  minds  may  march 
through  this  subject  together)  that  “most  High”  is  a  desig¬ 
nation  of  deity  particularly  relating  to  Israel  in  time  of 
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trouble,  and  we  must  have  in  mind  now,  not  a  Gentile  world- 
power  but  a  remnant  of  Israel  back  in  Palestine,  a  remnant 
that  have — during  the  suffering  of  the  end-time  of  this  age — 
turned  to  Christ  as  their  Messiah.  Such  a  remnant  will  turn 
to  Him  and  will  become  the  heralds  of  the  gospel,  after  the 
church  has  been  taken  up. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  testimony  for  God 
does  not  cease  with  the  removal  of  the  church.  There  was  a 
testimony  before  the  church  began  and  there  will  be  a 
testimony  after  the  church  has  gone  home,  a  powerful  testi¬ 
mony  right  through  the  great  tribulation.  For  in  the  7th 
chapter  of  the  Revelation  we  have  a  vision  of  an  innumerable 
company,  a  company  no  man  could  number,  declared  in  that 
chapter  to  be  those  that  have  come  out  of  the  great  tribula¬ 
tion.  The  article  is  there  (and  so  it  will  be  found  in  the 
Revised  Version) — not  “tribulation”  in  general  through 
which  the  church  saints  reach  the  glory;  but  these  are  the 
saints  that  have  come  out  of  the  great  tribulation.  These  are 
so  vast  a  multitude  that  no  man  can  number  them,  a  con¬ 
version  work  far  outreaching  an3d;hing  that  we  are  seeing 
now. 

To  return  to  the  “little  horn,”  “the  beast” :  “  .  .  .  and  he 
shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  most  High.”  These  are  the 
converted  Jewish  remnant  who  have  turned  to  Christ  after 
the  rise  of  this  terrible  being.  I  cannot  go  into  the  subject 
of  the  Jewish  remnant,  which  is  a  most  interesting  one.  You 
know  that  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Romans, 
tells  us  that  there  is  always  in  Israel  a  remnant  according  to 
the  election  of  grace.  “God  has  not  cast  away  his  people.” 
There  is  always  a  remnant  of  believing  Jews,  and  there  will 
be  then.  These  are  “the  saints  of  the  most  High”  who  fall 
especially  under  the  wrath  of  this  persecuting  emperor. 

“.  .  .  and  he  shall  think  to  change  times  and  laws:  and 
they  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  until  a  time  and  times  and 
the  dividing  of  time.”  Elsewhere  we  learned  that  this  meant 
three  years  and  a  half.  “But  the  judgment  shall  sit,  and  they 
shall  take  away  his  dominion,  to  consume  and  to  destroy  it 
unto  the  end.  And  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the 
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greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be 
given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  most  High,  whose 
kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall 
serve  and  obey  him.” 

Now  I  turn  to  the  9th  chapter  of  Daniel  and  read  the  26th 
and  27th  verses:  “And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall 
Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself  [probably,  more 
literally,  he  shall  take  nothing]:  and  the  people  of  the  prince 
that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary 
[fulfilled  in  the  year  70  A.D.  by  the  Romans  under  Ves¬ 
pasian]  ;  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood,  and  unto 
the  end  of  the  war  desolations  are  determined.  And  he  [the 
prince  that  shall  come,  the  “little  horn”]  shall  confirm  the 
covenant  with  many  for  one  week:  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease, 
and  for  the  overspreading  of  abominations  he  shall  make  it 
desolate,  even  until  the  consummation,  and  that  determined 
shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate  [or,  desolator].”  Now  the 
thought  is  this:  there  has  been  a  covenant,  an  arrangement 
made  between  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  the  “little  horn”  by 
which  they  have  been  permitted  to  establish  their  temple 
service  again.  This  covenant  is  for  seven  years.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  term  of  seven  years  he  breaks  the  covenant 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  see  from  Paul’s  statement,  he 
shows  himself  in  the  temple  saying  that  he  is  God,  and 
demanding  that  he  be  worshipped  as  God. 

We  have  a  hint  here  as  to  the  origin  of  this  emperor,  this 
“little  horn,”  this  “lawless  one,”  this  “man  of  sin.”  He  is  not, 
as  some  have  thought,  a  Jew.  He  is  an  apostate  Christian. 
He  comes  out  from  among  the  people  that,  in  the  year  70, 
overthrew  and  destroyed  the  city  and  temple.  That  is  the 
statement.  There  is  another  being,  described  by  John  only 
(in  his  first  Epistle  and  in  the  Revelation),  who  is  associated 
with  this  emperor  as  his  priest — a  “false  prophet”  whom 
John  calls  “Anti-christ.”  And  there  seem  to  be  evidences  in 
the  Scripture  that  he  is  an  apostate  Jew,  as  the  emperor 
whose  worship  is  demanded  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  is  an  apostate  Gentile. 
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I  read  again  now  from  the  11th  chapter  of  Daniel,  the 
31st  and  32nd  verses:  ‘*And  arms  shall  stand  on  his  part, 
and  they  shall  pollute  the  sanctuary  of  strength,  and  shall 
take  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  they  shall  place  the  abomi¬ 
nation  that  maketh  desolate.”  Our  Lord,  in  the  24th  of 
Matthew,  refers  to  that  as  a  future  sign  that  the  Jewish 
believer  then  in  Jerusalem  shall  heed — “When  ye  therefore 
shall  see  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate,  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place  .  .  .  then  let  them 
which  be  in  Judea  fiee  into  the  mountains.”  It  is  made  a 
warning-sign  to  the  believing  remnant  at  the  end  of  the  age. 

Now  let  us  bring  all  this  together.  Out  of  Gentiledom 
comes  the  personage  who  breaks  into  the  circle  of  the  ten 
kings  and  becomes  the  head,  first  of  three  and  then  of  a 
federated  empire  composed  of  all  the  Gentile  world-powers. 
His  enmity  is  especially  against  the  ancient  people  of  the 
most  High,  and  during  his  reign  of  seven  years  the  great 
tribulation — ^three  and  a  half  years  in  duration — occurs.  He 
himself,  according  to  Daniel,  aspires  to  human  worship,  de¬ 
manding  that  he  be  deified.  Among  the  later  emperors  of  the 
historic  Rome  you  know  we  had  the  same  thing.  The 
emperor  was  deified  (given  divine  honors)  because  in  him 
was  bound  up  the  power  and  glory  of  Rome.  Everything  was 
to  exalt  Rome,  and  as  he  was  the  head  of  all  so  in  symbol 
they  were  worshipping  humanity  by  offering  incense  to 
the  emperor. 

You  remember  that  it  was  a  test  in  the  first  century. 
The  Christian  believers  were  brought  before  the  statue  of  the 
emperor  and  told  that,  if  they  would  but  burn  a  pinch  of 
incense  before  it,  they  should  go  free.  But  they  knew  that 
this  would  be  denying  Christ.  Therefore  gentle  maidens, 
women,  even  children  and  aged  men  elected  rather  to  be 
flung  to  the  lions  or,  wrapped  round  with  tarred  rope  and 
made  living  torches,  to  light  the  orgies  of  Nero  and  his  court. 

“.  .  .  And  such  as  do  wicked  against  the  covenant  shall 
he  corrupt  by  flatteries:  but  the  people  that  do  know  their 
God  shall  be  strong,  ai.d  do  exploits.  And  they  that  under¬ 
stand  among  the  people  shall  instruct  many:  yet  they  shall 
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fall  by  the  sword,  and  by  flame,  by  captivity,  and  by  spoil, 
many  days.  Now  when  they  shall  fall,  they  shall  be  holpen 
with  a  little  help:  but  many  shall  cleave  to  them  with  flat¬ 
teries.  And  some  of  them  of  understanding  shall  fall,  to  try 
them,  and  to  purge,  and  to  make  them  white,  even  to  the  time 
of  the  end:  because  it  is  yet  for  a  time  appointed.  And  the 
king  shall  do  according  to  his  will  and  he  shall  exalt  himself, 
and  magnify  himself  above  every  god,  and  shall  speak 
marvellous  things  against  the  God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper 
till  the  indignation  be  accomplished:  for  that  that  is  deter¬ 
mined  shall  be  done.  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  God  of  his 
fathers,  nor  the  desire  of  women,  nor  regard  any  god:  for 
he  shall  magnify  himself  above  all.  But  in  his  estate  shall 
he  honour  the  God  of  forces.”  Here  is  a  being  whose  thought 
is  centered  upon  himself  as  the  head  of  humanity.  With  all 
the  gloriflcation  of  humanity  which  one  hears,  it  would  not 
be  such  a  far  step  to  the  deiflcation  of  one  representative 
man,  if  his  deeds  and  power  were  great  and  imposing 
enough  to  arouse  the  imagination  and  command  the  fears 
of  humanity.  “And  he  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his 
palace  between  the  seas  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain ;  yet  he 
shall  come  to  his  end,  and  none  shall  help  him”  (vs.  45). 
We  have  Christ  quoting  (as  we  saw)  from  Daniel,  and  giving 
the  presence  of  this  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  as  a 
sign  to  the  Jewish  remnant  in  the  end  of  the  age. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Paul’s  statement  concerning  this 
personage  in  2  Thessalonians,  the  2nd  chapter.  You  remem¬ 
ber  the  occasion  of  the  writing  of  2  Thessalonians.  The 
Thessalonian  converts  were  in  a  time  of  great  persecution. 
Many  of  their  Christians  had  been  slain  and  many  had  died. 
They  had  heard  of  “the  day  of  the  Lord”  as  a  time  of 
judgment,  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  when  the  judgments  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  in  the  earth.  The  Thessalonians  had  been 
taught  that  the  church  would  be  caught  up  before  the  day  of 
the  Lord;  but  now  it  seemed  that  this  terrible  day  had  come 
upon  them.  So  Paul  writes  “Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren, 
by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering 
together  unto  him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or 
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be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter 
as  from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  now  present.” 

Of  course,  if  they  believed  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  had 
really  come,  it  involved  the  failure  of  their  hope — which 
was  that  they  should  gather  unto  Him  before  the  day  of 
the  Lord.  If  this  passage  does  not  mean  that,  it  does  not 
mean  anything.  Do  not  confuse  together,  in  your  study  of  the 
epistles,  the  “day  of  the  Lord”  and  “day  of  Christ.”  The 
day  of  Christ  is  the  day  given  to  the  new  body,  the  church; 
and  instead  of  being  a  day  of  wrath  it  is  everywhere  spoken 
of  as  the  day  of  deliverance  of  the  saints  (1  Cor.  1:8; 
5:5;  2  Cor.  1:14;  Phil.  1:6,  10;  Phil.  2:16).  The  day  of 
Christ  belongs  to  the  church.  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  an 
Old  and  New  Testament  day,  yet  to  come,  the  day  of  earth- 
judgments  (Rev.  8:9;  11:15;  19:15-16). 

And  Paul  makes  an  important  statement — “Let  no  man 
deceive  you  by  any  means:  for  that  day  [j.e.,  the  day  of 
the  Lord]  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling  away 
first.”  The  first  sign  preceding  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  an 
apostasy.  Unbelief  and  apostasy  are  two  very  different  things. 
Apostasy  is  knowing  the  truth,  and  then  departing  from  it. 
And  the  apostasy  is  here!  It  is  not  turning  away  from  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  it  is  turning  away  from  the  truths 
that  make  Christianity  what  it  is.  The  first  sign,  then,  is  an 
apostasy. 

“.  .  .  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition ; 
who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped;  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that  he  is  God.”  This  is 
exactly  the  description  of  Daniel's  “little  horn”  and  “the 
abomination  that  maketh  desolate.”  First  there  is  an  apostasy 
— ^then  a  manifestation  of  the  man  of  sin?  Not  quite.  Wait 
a  moment:  “Remember  ye  not,  that,  when  I  was  yet  with 
you,  I  told  you  these  things?  And  now  ye  know  what 
restraineth  that  he  might  be  revealed  in  his  time.”  Now, 
follow  well.  The  “man  of  sin,”  the  “little  horn,”  cannot  be 
revealed  until  there  has  come  an  apostasy  in  the  church. 
That  is  one  thing.  But  there  is  something  else  holding  back 
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the  revelation  of  the  man  of  sin. — “For  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  doth  already  work.” 

When  you  have  the  word  “mystery”  you  have  a  new 
revelation  about  something.  It  is  not  a  statement  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  active  evil  in  the  world.  The  “mystery  of 
iniquity”  is  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  gathered  up  into 
Satan’s  great,  ordered  world-system.  There  is  a  world- 
system!  Its  priests  are  three:  ambition,  pride,  pleasure.  Its 
god  is  Satan.  It  is  a  kingdom  without  territorial  boundary, 
but  “the  world”  in  the  bad  ethical  sense  of  Scripture — ^the 
world  “that  lieth  in  the  wicked  one”  (1  John  5:19),  that 
we  as  Christians  do  not  belong  to,  that  will  hate  us  if  we 
are  true,  and  that  hates  Christ.  That  world  is  not  a  mere  mass 
of  unorganized  humans.  It  is  marvelously  organized  and  it 
has  bodied  itself  forth  in  the  Gentile  government  of  the 
world.  That  is  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  and  Paul  said  it 
“doth  already  work.” 

“.  .  .  only  he  who  now  hindereth  will  hinder,  until  he  be 
taken  out  of  the  way.”  This  hinderer,  then,  is  a  person,  and 
a  person  who  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  a  person  of 
sufficient  power  to  hinder  and  keep  back  the  worst  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  kingdom  of  greed,  avarice,  pride  and  pleasure 
headed  up  by  the  unseen  Satan.  Where  shall  we  look  for  some 
being  who  was  in  the  earth  in  Paul’s  day,  who  is  in  the  world 
at  present  and  who  is  powerful  enough  to  restrain — ^keep 
from  its  worst  excesses — ^this  evil  mystery  of  iniquity?  My 
friends,  there  is  but  one;  and  He  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
came  at  Pentecost.  He  has  never  gone  away.  He  is  here  in 
the  church.  “If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he 
is  none  of  his.”  “What?  know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have 
of  God,  and  ye  are  not  your  own?”  The  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
baptizes  every  believer  into  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  12:12) 
and  dwells  in  every  believer  (1  Cor.  6:18-19),  and  the 
presence  of  the  Christian  church  in  this  mass  of  worldliness 
and  ambition  and  cruelty  and  pride  and  avarice  and  lust  of 
power  has  been — and  is  even  yet — ^that  which  restrains  and 
has  restrained  this  mystery  of  iniquity.  The  man  of  sin. 
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the  “little  horn”  of  Daniel,  cannot  be  manifested  until  the 
professing  church  becomes  largely  apostate,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  (considered  as  indwelling  the  real  believers  constituting 
the  true  church,  the  body  of  Christ)  will  be  taken  out  of 
the  way.  “Then  shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed.”  It  is  by  no 
means  meant  that  the  Spirit  of  God  departs:  it  is  the  Spirit- 
filled  church  which  goes. 

If  we  think  that  in  this  World  War  already  Satan  has 
done  his  uttermost,  we  are  mistaken.  There  is  still  a  restraint. 
And  if  what  is  going  on  now  is  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
working  under  the  restraint  imposed  by  that  unseen,  but 
mighty,  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (the  third  Person  of 
the  Trinity)  in  these  unworthy  vessels  so  imperfectly  recep¬ 
tive  of  Him,  what  will  it  be  when  the  church  is  gone?  The 
answer  of  Scripture  is  plain — it  will  be  the  man  of  sin  and 
the  great  tribulation.  “For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth 
already  work:  only  he  who  now  hindereth  will  hinder,  until 
he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  And  then  shall  that  Wicked  be 
revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of 
his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his 
coming:  even  him,  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and  with 
all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish; 
because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they 
might  be  saved.  And  for  this  cause  God  shall  send  them 
strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie.” 

Think  of  that  as  an  element  of  the  great  tribulation — 
lying  wonders,  the  people  wondering  after  them!  Those  who 
could  not  believe  in  the  virgin  birth  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in 
the  resurrection  of  His  body,  in  the  miracles  that  He  wrought 
— crazy  after  these  new  wonders!  There  are  constant  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  truth  that,  even  now,  men  who  will  not  have 
the  truth  are  swift  to  believe  a  lying  wonder.  There  is  no 
help  for  it.  That  is  Paul’s  alternative:  if  we  will  not  believe 
the  truth,  we  will  believe  lying  wonders. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Revelation,  and  I  read — striking  in  at 
the  13th  chapter — “And  I  stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea.  .  .” 
Remember,  again,  that  the  sea  in  the  prophetic  Word  is  a 
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marvelous  symbol  of  the  mass  of  humanity,  unformed,  just 
the  drifting,  wind-blown,  fluctuating,  uncertain  things  that 
we  call  humanity.  .  .  and  saw  a  beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea, 
having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ten 
crowns,  and  upon  his  heads  the  name  of  blasphemy.”  This 
is  the  “little  horn”  in  his  character  of  emperor.  The  ten 
horns  in  a  certain  sense  of  overlordship  are  now  upon  his 
head:  the  ten  kings  have  given  their  power  to  him.  And  it 
is  not  only  the  man,  but  the  man  in  his  character  of  emperor 
— as  having  restored  (for  a  moment,  as  it  were)  the  oneness, 
the  imperium  of  the  Roman  empire. 

“And  the  beast  which  I  saw  was  like  unto  a  leopard  [you 
see,  we  are  getting  the  old,  Danielic  signs  here],  and  his  feet 
were  as  the  feet  of  a  bear  [Medo-Persia],  and  his  mouth 
as  the  mouth  of  a  lion  [Greece — speaking  great  things] :  and 
the  dragon  gave  him  his  power,  and  his  seat,  and  great 
authority.”  You  may  have  heard  it  said  that  in  the  tempta¬ 
tion  when  this  dragon,  Satan,  offered  to  our  Lord  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  earth  if  He  would  do  him  reverence  (that  is, 
accept  these  kingdoms  on  the  Satanic  principles  of  force  and 
greed  and  ambition  and  pride)  Satan  could  not  have  delivered 
the  kingdoms.  Then  there  was  no  temptation.  The  whole 
point  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  could  deliver  the  kingdoms. 
God's  holy  Son  would  not  have  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
upon  Satanic  principles;  but  here  is  a  world-emperor  who 
is  only  too  glad  to  have  them.  So  to  him  is  given  Satanic 
power. 

“And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads  [the  imperial  power]  as  it 
were  wounded  to  death;  and  his  deadly  wound  was  healed 
[the  imperial  power  restored] :  and  all  the  world  wondered 
after  the  beast.  And  they  worshipped  the  dragon  which  gave 
power  unto  the  beast:  and  they  worshipped  the  beast,  saying, 
Who  is  like  unto  the  beast?  who  is  able  to  make  war  with 
him?  And  there  was  given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  great 
things  and  blasphemies;  and  power  was  given  unto  him  to 
continue  forty  and  two  months.  And  he  opened  his  mouth 
in  blasphemy  against  God,  to  blaspheme  his  name,  and  his 
tabernacle,  and  them  that  dwell  in  heaven.  And  it  was  given 
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unto  him  to  make  war  with  the  saints  [the  Jewish  remnant], 
and  to  overcome  them:  and  power  was  given  him  over  all 
kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  nations.  And  all  that  dwell  upon 
the  earth  shall  worship  him,  whose  names  are  not  written 
in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.” 

.  .  And  I  beheld  another  beast  coming  up  out  of  the 
earth;  and  he  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  and  he  spake  as 
a  dragon.  And  he  exerciseth  all  the  power  of  the  first  beast 
before  him.”  It  will  be  no  new  thing,  this  giving  over  of  the 
civil  power  into  the  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  That 
has  been  done  in  this  world — ^has  been  done  during  the 
Christian  era.  “.  .  .  and  causeth  the  earth  and  them  which 
dwell  therein  to  worship  the  first  beast,  whose  deadly  wound 
was  healed.  And  he  doeth  great  wonders,  so  that  he  maketh 
fire  come  down  from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the  sight  of 
men,  and  deceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  the 
means  of  those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in  the 
sight  of  the  beast;  saying  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth, 
that  they  should  make  an  image  to  the  beast,  which  had  the 
wound  by  a  sword,  and  did  live  [the  beast  “out  of  the  sea,” 
the  “little  horn,”  the  “man  of  sin”].  And  he  had  power  to 
give  life  unto  the  image  of  the  beast,  that  the  image  of  the 
beast  should  both  speak,  and  cause  that  as  many  as  would 
not  worship  the  image  of  the  beast  should  be  killed.  And  he 
causeth  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and 
bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hand,  or  in  their 
foreheads  [they  must  have  the  ecclesiastical  sanction — 
for  what?] :  and  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that 
had  the  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of 
his  name.” 

This  is  what  the  world  is  coming  to.  Tomorrow’s  study 
we  will  take  up  our  subject  at  this  point. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Our  Lord  Prays  for  His  Own.  By  Marcus  Rainsford.  Moody 

Press,  Chicago.  476  pp.  $3.50. 

Attention,  all  lovers  of  deeper  spiritual  truth!  As  one  of 
the  Wycliffe  Series  of  books  being  reprinted  by  the  Moody 
Press,  the  recent  volume  by  Marcus  Rainsford  must  have 
consideration  from  all  who  are  looking  for  the  deeper  truths 
of  God^s  Word.  The  introduction  is  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas.  Rainsford  was  an  English  preacher  and  his  grasp 
of  Biblical  truth  is  most  satisfying.  With  this  volume  the 
author  reaches  out  to  many  kindred  truths  as  he  contemplates 
the  great,  high  priestly  prayer  of  Christ  (John  17)  in  an 
incomparable  way. 

During  D.  L.  Moody’s  great  meetings  in  England,  he 
used  to  have  Rainsford  stand  with  him  as  a  part  of  the 
meeting  and  answer  such  questions  as  an  evangelist  would 
like  to  propound.  In  this  volume  twenty-two  pages  are  given 
to  a  report  of  one  of  these  wonderful  quizzes.  To  one,  at 
least,  who  attempts  and  enjoys  accuracy  in  the  exposition  of 
the  Scriptures  this  book  is  a  great  delight. 

The  Jew  in  the  Plan  of  God.  By  Robert  L.  Evans,  D.D. 

Loizeaux  Brothers,  New  York.  196  pp.  $2.25. 

In  twenty-two  very  brief  chapters  Dr.  Evans  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  essential  truth  respecting  God’s  elect  nation.  He  is 
especially  qualified  for  this  important  task  from  many  years 
of  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  unusual  success  and  influence 
as  an  expositor  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  a  book  that  Chris¬ 
tians  should  read  carefully  to  be  informed  in  the  midst  of 
the  world  situation  which  points  so  clearly  to  the  soon  coming 
of  Christ  to  the  earth.  The  language  is  simple,  and  the 
wonderful  truths  relative  to  the  Jew  are  clearly  set  forth. 

Great  Pulpit  Masters:  R.  A.  Torrey.  Fleming  H.  Revell, 

New  York.  256  pp.  $2.25. 

This  is  Volume  III  in  the  series  of  sermons  from  past 
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years  being  presented  by  Fleming  H.  Revell.  Only  those  who 
lived  through  the  glorious  days  of  D.  L.  Moody’s  evangelism 
and  of  R.  A.  Torrey’s  can  appreciate  to  the  full  the  ministry 
of  these  men  of  God.  Because  of  his  education  and  disciplined 
mind,  Dr.  Torrey  gave  powerful  doctrinal  sermons  and 
appeals.  Though  most  of  Dr.  Torrey’s  writings  are  found 
in  the  books  yet  available  which  he  wrote,  this  collection  of 
sermons  is  important  in  forming  the  right  estimation  of  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  the  past  generation  because  it  includes 
good  material  no  longer  in  print. 

Great  Pulpit  Masters:  Sam  Jones.  Fleming  H.  Revell, 

New  York.  266  pp.  $2.25. 

The  Revell  Company  is  undertaking  to  present  a  whole 
series  of  books  on  Great  Pulpit  Masters  and  this  is  volume 
IV  in  the  series.  It  is  probable  that  few  of  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  have  knowledge  concerning  the  men  who  were  foremost 
in  days  past.  To  this  end,  the  presenting  of  such  a  series  is 
most  important.  Sam  Jones  was  a  unique  character  and 
preacher  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  though  his  evangel¬ 
istic  efforts  reached  much  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
truly  a  reformer  and  the  oft-repeated  phrase,  “Quit  your 
meanness,”  was  a  general  estimation  of  the  preaching  by 
Sam  Jones.  As  a  study  in  a  very  direct  and  moving  type  of 
preaching,  this  volume  of  sermons  will  serve  a  large  purpose. 

Professor  J.  Ellwood  Evans 

Homiletic  Thesaurus  on  the  Gospels.  Matthew  (Volume 

1),  Mark-Luke  (Volume  2).  By  Harald  F.  J.  Ellingsen. 

Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rapids.  348  pp.  and  441  pp. 

$4.50  each. 

The  author  is  a  retired  Lutheran  minister  whose  interest 
in  Bible  study  and  homiletics  induced  him  to  terminate  other 
ministerial  responsibilities  in  order  to  devote  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  selection  and  classification  of  homiletic  mate¬ 
rial.  The  preface  states:  “Besides  original  productions,  we 
present  ...  a  selection  of  homiletic  articles,  representing 
over  three  hundred  different  Bible  expositors  from  several 
centuries  of  homiletic  effort.  ...  No  use  has  been  made  of 
recent  publications,  and  no  selections  have  been  taken  from 
the  more  or  less  popular  sets  of  commentaries  and  homiletic 
works  which  already  have  found  places  in  many  pastors’ 
libraries.  Our  aim  has  been  to  revive  and  preserve  the  best 
homiletic  material  from  past  centuries,  from  sources  which 
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are  scarce  and  inaccessible  to  most  pastors  and  Biblical 
students.”  The  two  volumes  contain,  in  addition  to  the  homi¬ 
letic  material,  some  poems  and  illustrations.  Well-known 
preachers  and  scholars  of  the  past  have  their  material  cited 
here.  The  author’s  spiritual  tone  and  desire  to  exalt  Christ 
in  all  that  he  has  presented  here  may  be  seen  in  one  of  his 
comments :  “Note.  It  agitates  our  finer  sensibilities  to  see  how 
commentators  generally  refer  to  Christ  on  the  cross,  as 
‘quoting  from  Psalm  22:1.*  The  Savior  did  not  ‘quote’  the 
Psalmist,  but  David  prophetically  quoted  the  words  of  our 
Lord”  (Mark-Luke,  p.  128). 

The  author  is  to  be  commended  for  the  excellent  piece  of 
work  he  has  done.  These  volumes,  as  well  as  the  third  one 
of  the  series  which  is  to  present  material  from  John,  should 
prove  to  be  stimulating  and  inspiring  to  the  pastor  who 
possesses  them. 

The  Gospel  in  Hymns.  By  Albert  Edward  Bailey.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  600  pp.  $6.00. 

The  background  and  interpretation  of  over  300  hymns 
is  surveyed  here,  all  of  them  taken  from  “the  currently- 
issued  hymns  of  the  Church  from  their  beginning  c.  200  A.D. 
to  1929”  (p.  576).  Eight  official  hymnbooks  from  as  many 
different  denominations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  selected  for  the  purpose.  To  these  were  added  an  inde¬ 
pendent  hymnal  and  one  of  popular  Anglican  origin.  The 
hymns  chosen  for  study  were  those  which  appeared  in  at 
least  six  of  the  ten  books.  All  hymnals  chosen  fall  into  the 
two  categories  of  ritualistic  and  non-ritualistic.  The  method 
of  selection  obviously  ignores  superficial,  denominational 
differences.  The  hymns  are  discussed  in  chronological  order 
beginning  with  the  16th  century  when  the  first  English  hymn 
appeared,  and  then  from  that  date  to  the  present.  “By 
this  means  we  are  able  to  understand  why  Milton  para¬ 
phrased  Psalms — and  what  particular  Psalms;  out  of  what 
intolerance  and  persecution  sprang  Bunyan’s  ‘He  who  w^ould 
valiant  be’;  why  the  Wesleys  needed  to  stress  personal  sal¬ 
vation  from  sin  and  to  cultivate  the  religious  life  so 
strenously  through  hymns.  We  discover  why  and  when  the 
old  Latin  Breviaries  and  the  Greek  Service  Books  were 
ransacked  and  translated ;  who  devised  prayer-meeting  hymns 
in  Germany  and  England,  and  why;  when,  why  and  where 
Social  Songs  sprang  into  being;  and  finally  why  hymns  of 
the  Social  Gospel  did  not  arise  in  Watt’s  day  in  England  but 
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in  our  own  lifetime.  All  this  orientation  is  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  to  real  appreciation”  (p.  ix). 

Professor  Bailey  has  had  a  varied  career  as  an  educator, 
lecturer  and  author.  He  has  traveled  widely,  crossing  the 
Atlantic  forty-nine  times,  the  Pacific  three  times  and  has 
covered  the  Bible  lands  nineteen  times  in  conducting  educa¬ 
tional  tours  for  students  and  travelers.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  teaching  adult  Bible  classes  in  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  His  volume  is  a  worthy  addition 
to  the  subject  of  hymnology  and  is  recommended  accordingly. 

Filing  and  Indexing.  For  Christian  Workers.  By  Don 

Warden.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  New  York.  61  pp.  30^^,  paper. 

Within  the  covers  of  this  brief  pamphlet  the  author  has 
compressed  a  large  amount  of  helpful  and  practical  informa¬ 
tion  covering  the  subject  of  filing  and  indexing.  He  discusses 
the  preacher’s  study,  methods  of  indexing,  methods  of 
filing,  sources  of  material,  the  preparing  and  filing  of 
messages,  the  library,  and  a  section  entitled  “How  to  Begin.” 
Every  pastor  should  have  a  filing  system  which  makes  avail¬ 
able  to  him  when  he  needs  it  the  material  he  has  noted  in 
past  reading  and  study.  The  author  seeks  to  make  suggestions 
that  will  fulfil  any  such  desire.  Certainly  this  pamphlet  is  a 
valuable  contribution  on  the  subject. 


Frederick  G.  Grant 

The  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By  Samuel  A.  B.  Mercer. 

London:  Luzac.  xix  -f  460  pp.  £2,  6s. 

Ancient  Egypt  continues  to  cast  its  spell  over  the  western 
world.  In  ancient  times  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  home  of 
profound  wisdom,  the  seat  of  the  earliest  philosophy,  the 
mother  of  the  sciences,  the  cradle  of  civilization.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Greeks,  even  in  the  minds  of  Greeks  them¬ 
selves  Egypt  was  far  more  ancient;  its  “philosophy”  was  the 
fountain  whence  even  Plato  had  drawn  his  pure  waters; 
and  by  comparison,  as  the  Egyptian  priest  told  Herodotus, 
the  Greeks  were  mere  children.  Now  there  is  some  truth  in 
all  this,  though  not  as  much  as  many  ancient  Greeks — 
and  doubtless  all  ancient  Egyptians — believed.  Some  of  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt  praised  by  the  Greeks  was  non-indigenous ; 
it  came  from  Babylon  and  Persia  during  the  Persian  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  land  of  the  Nile.  And  the  Greeks  were  really  more 
independent  both  in  religion  and  in  philosophy  than  some  of 
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their  own  writers  assumed.  Moreover,  the  influence  of 
Egypt  upon  Israel  was  far  slighter  than  we  should  expect — 
though  more  evidence  has  turned  up  of  late  than  used  to 
be  available.  But  in  the  Hellenistic  age,  which  was  the 
cradle  of  early  Christianity,  the  Egyptian  influence  was 
immense  and  ubiquitous.  Isis,  for  example,  was  worshipped 
all  the  way  from  India  to  Britain.  And  the  influence  was,  on 
the  whole,  salutary — a  part  of  the  immense  and  age-long 
“preparation  for  the  Gospel”  which  the  Greek  fathers  em¬ 
phasized.  There  is  every  reason  then  why  the  student  of 
theology  or  the  reader  of  general  history,  or  indeed  anyone 
interested  in  the  history  of  ideas,  should  be  deeply  interested 
in  Egypt. 

Fortunately  we  now  have  in  English  an  up-to-date 
account  of  ancient  Egyptian  religion  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  world’s  leading  scholars  in  that  field.  Dr.  Mercer’s 
book  is  the  successor  to  the  late  Professor  Breasted’s  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt  (1912 — 
thirty  eight  years  ago.  Breasted’s  Dawn  of  Conscience,  dated 
1933,  did  not  take  its  place).  The  only  book  with  which  we 
may  compare  it  is  Adolf  Erman’s  Die  Religion  der  Aegypter, 
written  in  1934,  now  alas  out  of  print  and  improcurable.  Dr. 
Mercer’s  book  also  has  the  advantage  of  Erman’s  by  being 
fifteen  years  later  in  date. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  (118 
drawings)  and  has  a  folding  map  (by  Father  C.  C.  Keller) 
at  the  end.  It  is  not,  and  does  not  intend  to  be,  a  history  of 
ancient  Egyptian  religion.  The  time  for  such  a  book  is  not 
yet — if  ever  we  learn  enough  about  the  subject  to  present  it 
in  historical  sequence.  (Even  Nilsson,  in  his  great  work  on 
Greek  religion,  does  not  pretend  to  write  a  history  of  it.) 
But  in  the  case  of  Egyptian  religion  this  does  not  so  greatly 
matter — there  were  few  “movements”  in  its  long  history; 
the  hoary  centuries  saw  little  change.  In  fact,  Egyptian 
ritual,  theology,  religious  art  and  literary  forms  were  all 
pretty  much  stabilized  by  the  end  of  the  Old  Kingdom  (say, 
2300  B.C.).  Hence  what  is  far  more  important  than  a  history 
— or  even  an  account  of  “development,”  as  Breasted  under¬ 
took  to  portray  it — is  an  account,  factual  and  reliable,  of  the 
actual  worship,  ideas,  gods,  cult-practices,  morals  and  theology 
of  the  Egyptian  religion,  not  only  that  of  the  poets  and 
courtiers  but  that  of  the  people.  This  is  what  Dr.  Mercer 
has  given  us,  a  trustworthy  handbook  and  guide  to  the 
subject.  His  work  is  marked  by  an  absence  of  wild  theo- 
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rizing  and  generalization.  It  is  scholarly,  and  does  not  ven¬ 
ture  out  to  thin  ice  where  the  evidence  fails. 

After  an  introductory  chapter  dealing  with  such  impor¬ 
tant  matters  as  the  calendar,  Egyptian  history  in  outline, 
and  other  preliminaries  the  next  fourteen  chapters  deal  with 
the  gods,  including  the  latest  importations  and  the  great 
syncretistic  god  Serapis,  who  was  of  such  wide  influence 
in  Roman  times  and  throughout  the  empire.  Then  follows 
an  account  (ch.  XVI)  of  the  leading  theological  systems,  the 
two  great  cults  of  Osiris  and  Re‘  (XVII),  the  idea  of  God 
(XVIII),  and  Death  and  the  Future  (XIX).  Ch.  XX  is  very 
important,  for  it  describes  the  actual  worship  of  the  gods  as 
performed  in  temples  and  chapels,  the  processions,  dances, 
litanies,  and  mortuary  rites.  Ch.  XXI  describes  the  religion  of 
the  people;  the  next  three  deal  with  Mysteries  (about  which 
we  know  much  more  than  we  do  about  the  Greek  mysteries, 
and  wonder  if  the  Greek  rites  were  not,  probably,  much  like 
those  celebrated  in  Egypt — though  they  were  not,  perhaps, 
as  Diodorus  thought  copied  from  them) ;  Magic  (which 
spread  all  over  the  world  in  Roman  days) ;  and  Morals 
(which  are  on  the  whole  of  a  high  quality — at  least  the 
teaching  was  good).  The  final  chapter  (XXV)  deals  with  the 
last  phase,  the  spread  of  Eg3rptian  religious  ideas  and  cults 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods,  and  the  last  surviving 
traces  of  the  cult  in  the  days  of  Justinian.  There  is  also  a 
superb  chronological  summary,  which  some  readers  will  wish 
to  read  first — and  then  reread  when  they  come  to  it  once 
more  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Not  only  Kenyon  College  and  Bexley  Hall,  to  whom  the 
book  is  dedicated,  may  well  be  proud  of  this  work,  but  the 
whole  American  church.  Dr.  Mercer  is  one  of  our  greatest 
scholars,  having  taught  for  many  years  at  the  old  Western 
Seminary  in  Chicago,  then  served  as  dean  at  Bexley  Hall, 
and  since  1922  as  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Egyptology  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  has  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  former  students  throughout  the  American  and 
Canadian  Churches,  and  hosts  of  other  friends  who  have 
profited  through  the  years  by  his  learning  and  his  skill  in 
expounding  the  Bible.  If  only  we  crowned  the  works  of 
our  scholars  as  the  French  do,  I  would  be  the  first  to  nomi¬ 
nate  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt  for  coronation. 

New  York 
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Professor  John  F.  Walvoord 

Lectures  In  Systematic  Theology.  By  Henry  C.  Thiessen. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids.  574  pp.  $6.00. 

While  any  work  on  systematic  theology  in  our  day  is 
notable,  most  unusual  is  a  theology  which  is  conservative, 
premillennial,  and  evangelical,  which  makes  no  apology  for 
accepting  the  verbal  inspiration  and  infallible  accuracy  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  one  volume  work  of  Dr.  Thiessen,  pub¬ 
lished  posthumously,  is  an  important  contribution  to  theo¬ 
logical  literature  and  will  be  hailed  by  many  as  the  best  in 
its  limited  field. 

Bring  together  the  background  of  years  of  teaching  in 
the  theological  field,  for  some  years  at  Dallas  Theological 
Seminary,  then  at  Wheaton  College,  and  at  California  Bap¬ 
tist  Theological  Seminary,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  Dr. 
Thiessen  has  accomplished  a  prodigious  task  of  condensation, 
including  all  major  divisions  of  theology.  The  first  third  of 
the  book  was  prepared  for  publication  by  the  author  himself. 
The  rest  of  the  book,  revised  from  previously  mimeographed 
material,  was  prepared  for  publication  by  John  Caldwell 
Thiessen.  There  is  unwavering  fidelity  to  conservative  schol¬ 
arship,  the  verbal  and  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
a  full  statement  of  evangelical  doctrine  as  a  whole  and  of 
premillennial  eschatology. 

Calvinists  will  find  some  points  in  which  they  differ  with 
Thiessen.  In  discussion  of  the  relation  of  foreknowledge 
to  the  sovereign  decree  of  God,  Thiessen  seems  to  base  decree 
upon  foreknowledge  in  the  Arminian  way.  He  defines  elec¬ 
tion  as  the  choice  of  those  whom  God  foreknew  would  accept 
Christ.  He  denies  that  there  can  be  an  efficacious  call  in  the 
Calvinistic  sense,  and  he  rejects  Strong’s  distinction  between 
general  and  efficacious  call.  On  the  other  hand,  Thiessen 
rejects  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  insecurity  and  depravity 
and  upholds  perseverance  and  total  depravity.  His  theology 
must  be  classified  as  mediate  between  the  Calvinistic  and 
Arminian  positions. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  Thiessen  has  produced  a 
monumental  work  which  will  be  of  help  in  the  field  of  one 
volume  theologies.  The  work  is  well  indexed  and  its  contents 
are  readily  accessible.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  minister’s 
library. 
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Christ  and  Time.  By  Oscar  Cullmann.  Translated  from  the 

German  by  Floyd  V.  Filson.  Westminster  Press,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  253  pp.  $5.00. 

Dr.  Oscar  Cullmann,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  has  been 
since  1938  professor  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christi¬ 
anity  at  the  University  of  Basel.  The  object  of  the  book, 
which  created  sufficient  interest  on  the  Continent  to  justify 
its  translation  into  English,  is  to  present  the  author’s  theory 
of  the  primitive  Christian  conception  of  time  and  history. 
In  particular,  he  takes  issue  with  the  viewpoints  of  Karl 
Barth,  Emil  Brunner,  and  Martin  Werner,  as  well  as  Albert 
Schweitzer. 

The  author’s  theory  is  that  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  mark  the  midpoint  in  time  from  the  Christian 
viewpoint  and  are  therefore  the  central  point  in  what  he 
calls  “redemptive  history.”  The  author  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  emphasis  on  the  historical  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  He  conceives  of  Christ’s  death  as  vicarious  for  all 
men,  and  His  resurrection  as  a  literal  event.  He  discards  as 
confusing  and  inaccurate  Barth’s  distinction  between  ordi¬ 
nary  history  and  primal  history,  and  insists  that  all  history  is 
redemptive  history.  In  many  passages  he  states  and  upholds 
what  approximates  the  conservative  evangelical  position. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  his  basic  assumptions  are  those 
of  liberal  theology.  He  regards  the  account  of  Adam  as  a 
myth,  with  nevertheless  the  essential  meaning  in  it  of  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  fact  of  sin.  Old  Testament  prophecy  cannot  be 
taken  literally.  He  finds  fault  with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
over  its  teaching  that  the  Old  Testament  prophesies  specifi¬ 
cally  concerning  “the  evildoers  who  are  crucified  with  Jesus, 
the  giving  of  sour  wine  to  drink,  the  mocking,  the  crucifixion 
scene  itself”  (pp.  132-33).  He  charges  that  such  a  view  de¬ 
prives  the  Old  Testament  of  its  value  as  redemptive  history. 
It  is  clear  that  he  does  not  regard  Psalm  22  or  other  similar 
passages  as  prophetic. 

Not  only  his  emphasis  on  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  tends  to  rob  the  Old  Testament  of  specific  prophetic 
revelation.  To  a  large  extent  his  treatment  of  eschatology 
does  the  very  same  thing.  The  death  and  resurrection  are 
to  be  taken  literally,  while  details  of  the  prophetic  word  are 
to  be  interpreted  largely  as  containing  the  idea  but  not  the 
substance  of  the  events. 

The  author’s  central  thesis  that  redemptive  history  is 
lineal  is  correct  in  the  main.  He  rightly  rejects  the  circular 
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concept  of  time  advocated  by  Greek  philosophy.  His  recosrni- 
tion  of  the  central  importance  historically  of  redemption  is 
also  heartening.  One  feels,  however,  that  he  has  reduced 
redemption  to  a  process  rather  than  a  work  finished  on  the 
cross.  The  conclusion  of  the  reviewer  is  that  the  author  has 
built  too  much  on  too  little,  and  made  the  relatively  simple 
concept  of  time  in  the  Scripture  obscure  rather  than  clear. 

Transcendental  Problems  op  Philosophic  Thought.  By 

Herman  Dooyeweerd.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids. 

80  pp.  $1.50. 

Dr.  Herman  Dooyeweerd  is  known  in  Holland  for  his 
learned  works  in  the  field  of  philosophy  and  jurisprudence. 
For  years  he  served  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Abraham 
Kuyper  Foundation  at  the  Hague  and  also  as  Professor  of 
Law  at  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam.  Dooyeweerd  has 
as  his  objective  the  creation  of  a  definitely  Christian  philos¬ 
ophy  in  the  tradition  of  John  Calvin. 

Discarding  alike  the  philosophy  of  Thomas,  Kant,  and  the 
existentialism  of  Heidegger,  he  analyzes  Western  thought 
as  having  essentially  four  great  religious  motives  which 
may  form  the  starting  point  of  a  Christian  philosophy.  All 
of  these  are  dialectical  in  that  each  are  in  reality  two 
instead  of  one,  and  the  two  oppose  each  other.  These  four 
motives  are  matter  and  form;  creation,  fall,  and  redemption 
in  Jesus  Christ;  nature  and  grace;  and  lastly,  nature  and 
liberty.  The  work  moves  on  a  high  level  of  philosophy — an 
attempt  to  justfy  the  Christian  point  of  view.  It  provides 
a  window  through  which  to  observe  a  segment  of  Continental 
philosophy  usually  omitted  in  contemporary  philosophic 
discussions. 


John  A.  Witmer 

The  Case  Against  Modernism.  By  Chester  E.  Tulga,  D.D. 
Conservative  Baptist  Fellowship,  Chicago.  61  pp.  25^, 
paper. 

The  author  has  condensed  within  a  small  compass  much 
of  the  material  concerning  the  chameleon-like  career  of 
modern  religious  liberalism.  His  title  is  rather  ambitious, 
however,  for  a  pamphlet  of  comparatively  small  size.  The 
booklet  will  serve  well  as  a  review  or  refresher  for  a  busy 
pastor,  as  a  summarization  in  popular  style  for  an  active 
layman,  and  as  an  eye-opener  for  unconcerned  conservatives. 
In  the  discussion  of  “The  Modernists  Become  Liberals”  the 
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author  mentions,  but  largely  ignores,  the  position  of  so- 
called  neo-orthodoxy  and  of  crisis  theology.  Modernists, 
even  dead  ones,  are  undoubtedly  as  touchy  as  fundamentalists 
about  seeing  their  names  appear  correctly  in  print.  Conse¬ 
quently  on  page  13,  (Shailer)  Matthew  should  be  spelled 
Mathews. 

An  Examination  of  the  Teaching  of  Modernism.  By 
Lehman  Strauss.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  New  York.  46  pp. 
40^,  paper. 

This  “examination”  is  a  cursory  one.  It  could  be  little 
else  in  the  space  of  46  pages.  The  material  nevertheless  that 
is  presented  is  excellent,  and  for  people  uninformed  con¬ 
cerning  modernism  a  splendid  introduction  to  the  subect. 
The  bibliography  of  41  books,  good  as  it  is,  in  a  field  on 
which  a  whole  library  has  been  written  reveals  the  limited 
treatment  of  the  pamphlet.  At  least  two  major  areas  of 
theology  are  not  considered  in  the  author’s  examination 
of  the  teaching  of  modernism,  areas  in  which  modernism’s 
departure  from  the  truth  is  significant — anthropology  and 
soteriology.  As  far  as  it  goes  this  examination  is  good  and 
accurate,  but  actually  it  measures  up  to  an  exhaustive  investi¬ 
gation  about  the  way  that  a  doctor’s  medical  examination  of 
a  life-insurance  applicant  does  to  a  complete  physical 
checkup. 

The  Law  of  Moses  and  Its  Lesson.  By  R.  J.  Reid.  Loiz¬ 
eaux  Brothers,  New  York.  28  pp.  30^,  paper. 

This  brief  treatment  of  the  Ten  Commandments  will  be 
especially  helpful  to  confused  individuals — Christians  and 
unbelievers  alike — who  do  not  understand  the  law  of  Moses, 
its  purpose,  and  its  relationship  to  the  child  of  God  today. 
The  material  is  well  organized  and  is  simply  and  logically 
presented.  Muh  more  could  be  and  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  but  brevity  was  undoubtedly  what  the  author  was 
striving  for.  His  perusal  of  the  subject  covers  the  major 
points,  with  discussion  condensed  almost  to  the  point  of 
outline.  One  item  concerning  format  demands  mention.  The 
chapter  titles  are  in  less  conspicuous  type  than  the  run-in 
subtitles  of  the  chapter,  which  is  hardly  good  form. 

The  Bible  .  .  .  and  Science.  By  V.  C.  Oltrogge.  American 
Prophetic  League,  Los  Angeles.  31  pp.  25^,  paper. 

At  first  thought  it  seems  passing  strange  to  find  two 
such  exhaustless  subjects  as  the  Bible  and  science  both  con- 
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fined  within  a  31  page  discussion.  Upon  perusal  the  pamphlet 
is  found  to  be  primarily  a  series  of  interesting  incidents 
which  illustrate  the  accuracy  of  the  Bible  in  its  correspond¬ 
ence  with  scientific  discovery  and  as  well  illustrate  the 
fallacy  of  evolution.  One  statement  must  be  mentioned.  The 
author  declares  in  passing,  “Since  evolution  thus  seeks  to 
solve  the  riddle  of  origins.  .  (p.  24).  Practically  speaking 

that  is  perhaps  true,  but  speaking  technically  evolution  does 
not  thus  seek.  The  author  therefore  lays  himself  open,  to 
criticism  as  inaccurate.  The  whole  treatment,  indeed,  is 
quite  superficial,  but  still  it  will  serve  as  a  useful  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  mass  of  Biblical-corroboration  material  to  be 
found  in  science  for  high  school  students  and  others  unin¬ 
formed  concerning  this  and  meanwhile  being  confused  by 
evolution’s  claims. 


James  F.  Rand 

A  Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  a  Thesis.  By  Bruce  M. 

Metzger.  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  24  pp.  30^, 

paper. 

This  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  Princeton  Seminary  bib¬ 
liographic  pamphlets  which  are  accomplishing  a  worth¬ 
while  purpose  today.  There  has  long  been  need  for  a  series 
of  pamphlets  listing  the  outstanding  books  in  each  of  the 
theological  disciplines,  thus  guiding  the  student  in  his 
several  fiek’.s. 

Such  a  feat  has  been  accomplished  in  recent  months  by 
Princeton  Seminary  under  the  general  direction  of  its 
librarian.  Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Gapp.  Successively  there  have  been 
issued  bibliographies  in  the  field  of  Bible  study,  of  practical 
theology  and  of  systematic  theology.  Each  has  listed  the 
more  important  books,  both  conservative  and  liberal,  with 
annotations  which  “aim  at  helpfulness  rather  than  com¬ 
pleteness.”  Both  the  theological  student  and  the  pastor  will 
find  these  bibliographies  helpful  and  practical  in  guiding  his 
further  study.  They  are  to  be  both  recommended  and  com¬ 
mended. 

The  pamphlet  under  consideration,  A  Guide  to  the  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  Thesis,  however,  will  not  be  as  profitable  for  the 
parish  minister  as  the  others.  It  is  prepared  by  Princeton 
Seminary  for  its  students  and  hence  its  application  is 
limited  more  or  less  just  to  theological  students.  Still,  it  is 
the  best  guide  to  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  or  term  paper. 
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both  as  to  style  and  format  and  as  to  reference  books,  which 
we  have  seen  and  so  is  to  be  heartily  endorsed  for  its  high 
quality. 

The  Open  Secret  of  Christianity.  By  Nathan  R.  Wood. 

Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York.  143  pp.  $2.00. 

To  Dr.  Wood,  former  president  of  Gordon  College  of  The¬ 
ology  and  Missions  in  Boston,  the  open  secret  of  Christianity 
is  Jesus  Christ  entering  the  life  and  transforming  it  with 
His  presence.  As  one  reads  the  pages  of  this  little  volume, 
too,  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  every  word  of  this  book 
comes  out  of  a  heart  filled  with  love  and  devotion  to  the 
Saviour.  The  reviewer  has  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  the 
author  and  so  found  himself  reminiscing  occasionally  con¬ 
cerning  the  life  and  quiet  personal  devotion  of  Dr.  Wood,  one 
of  God’s  real  saints. 

That  which  Dr.  Wood  treats  in  this  book,  perhaps,  has 
been  treated  by  others  in  a  doctrinal  way  but  here  it  is 
treated  devotionally.  For  the  most  part  Dr.  Wood  steers  clear 
of  doctrinal  issues,  preferring  to  let  Jesus  shine  out  from 
these  pages  without  obscuring  the  portrait  by  doctrinal  con¬ 
troversy.  One  might  be  forced  to  disagree  with  Dr.  Wood’s 
definition  of  the  kingdom,  for  example,  but  this  does  not 
lessen  the  value  of  the  book  for  use  in  a  quiet  devotional 
period  of  thinking  about  the  Lord  Jesus,  along  with  the  open 
secret  of  Christianity. 

We  might  well  close  this  review  with  Dr.  Wood’s  own 
words  of  introduction  to  his  theme.  “One  may  take  this  as  a 
book  of  organized  thought,  or  of  private  devotions,  or  of 
adoring  wonder.  There  is  one  organic  center  of  Chrisianily. 
For  the  history  of  Christian  thought  shows  that  to  organize 
our  thinking  around  anything  else,  whether  divine  sover¬ 
eignty,  or  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  or  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness,  or  religious  freedom,  or  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  or  the 
Lord’s  return,  or  Christian  love,  or  the  glory  of  the  Church, 
or  any  other  truth,  however  great,  leads  to  one-sided  emphasis 
or  even  to  error.  This  book  weaves  passages  from  the 
author’s  privately  printed  ‘Seven  Lamps  of  Fire’  with  much 
more  not  before  in  print,  around  that  Divine  center.” 
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